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HER MAJESTY, QUEEN WILHELMINA. 


QUEEN WILHELMINA’S INAUGURATION AT 
AMSTERDAM. 


By HENRY S. NOLLEN. 


O UEEN WILHELMINA’S 
x eighteenth birthday was for 
all Holland the fulfillment of a 
long-cherished hope. For eight 
years the people waited with anx- 
ious interest for the day when this 
last remaining scion of their 
royal house could ascend the 
throne, and now the time had 
come when the nation would be 
inspired anew by the queenly 
heir of their illustrious House of 
Orange. 

Many weeks were spent in 
preparation to fitly celebrate this 


notable event. Never did a peo- 
ple act with greater unanimity or 
more heartily rejoice. Commem- 
oration festivals were held in the 
villages of every province and 
dependent colonies, but the 
center of chief interest was the 
city of Amsterdam. 

Bound for this Dutch .metrop- 
olis, we sailed out of New York 
harbor just in time to share in 
the enthusiastic reception of our 
victorious fleet. It seemed like 
a singular coincidence, for the 
victories which made our hearts 


(The entire contents of this number copyrighted by Conaway & Shaw, 1898. 
All rights reserved. ] 
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rejoice recalled the days of Hol- 
land’s heroic struggle against 
the same tyrannic foe, and had 
not America unsheathed her 
sword to vindicate the cause 
which William the Silent cham- 
pioned? 

Our conception of a coronation 
presents something strikingly in- 
congruous with the spirit of Hol- 
land’s historic defenders of po- 
litical independence, but in spite 
of many vicissitudes in govern- 
ment, among this democratic 
people ever proud of their dearly 
won liberty, and jealous of their 
individual rights, a coronation in 
its true sense does not take 
place. The King ‘‘possesses’’ 
the crown, but does not “‘ wear 
it,’’ and the constitution cau- 
tiously provides a simple form 
of inauguration. 

The ceremony of September 
6th was but the solemn renewal 
of a bond first sealed by the 
blood of prince and people three 
hundred and fifty years ago; 
and what could appeal more to 
democratic sentiment than the 
living memorial of a prince who 
sold his treasures and estates to 
aid an oppressed people; who 
turned his back upon richest 
royal favor to lead the struggle 
for human liberty; who fell a 
martyr for freedom of conscience 
sake? 

Herein lies the foundation of 
Holland’s love for the House of 
Orange. 

It was the Queen’s birthday 
when we arrived at Rotterdam. 
All business was suspended. 
Vessels flying hundreds of flags 
lay quiet upon the river and 
canals. The city looked festive 
with banners and decorations. 
Not a cab or porter was to be 
hired. Crowds in holiday attire 
filled the streets. The beat of a 
drum and a few horns were suf- 


ficient to lead the throng march- 
ing about shouting, laughing and 
singing snatches from national 
airs. Oldand young alike wereall 
absorbed in making merry, and as 
we stood aside to avoid the jos- 
tling we wondered that not one 
was pushed from the narrow 
streets into the unfenced and 
bordering canals. 

Soon we were speeding along 
across the country, behind dikes 
and below sea level; flatter than 
our western prairies; a soil as 
rich as a greenhouse garden, in- 
tersected by ditches at close in- 
tervals which mark the bounda- 
ries of small farms. Numberless 
sheep and black and white cattle 
were grazing upon the tender, 
bright green pastures. Sur- 
rounded by dwarf trees stood the 
low dwellings with red tiled 
roofs, at times grown green with 
moss. 

Usually the barn was separate 
and covered with thatch. Some- 
times barn and dwelling were 
connected under a common roof. 
The industrious quality of the 
people was in marked evidence 
by the general exemplary neat- 
ness and order in fields and gar- 
dens. The well-paved roads pic- 
tured a bicycler’s Utopia. Ever 
present were the canals, busy 
with traffic, and hidden by dikes 
above which appeared the masts, 
sails and decks of small vessels, 
looking singular, as though mov- 
ing through an unbroken field. 
Village church spires were al- 
ways in sight, and the character- 
istic windmills stood like senti- 
nels guarding the safety of this 
curious land. We seemed to pass 
through one great garden, assid- 
uously cultivated, and in little 
mpre than an hour suddenly ar- 
rived in Amsterdam. 

A map of the city looks much 
like a spider’s web. It is built 
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in semi-circular form about a 
large square, the heart of busi- 
ness activity, called the ‘‘Dam,’’ 
(pronounced ‘‘ Dom ”’) from which 
radiate seven principal streets. 
Surrounding this square are the 
Royal Palace, the new church, 
the’ Exchange, several commer- 
cial buildings and club houses. 
In the center stands a monument, 
erected in commemoration of the 
war of 1830, and transformed for 
this occasion into a handsome 
fountain, capped with a statue 
to liberty. Through the city 
run several canals lined with fine 
trees and crossed by hundreds of 
picturesque bridges. Piles driv- 
en deep into the ground form the 
foundations of houses, which 
front directly upon the streets, 
bordering upon both sides of the 
canals. 

The natural charm of the city 
was enriched by elaborate deco- 
rations for the great festival 
week. Red, white and blue flags 
with orange-colored streamers 
waved from nearly every house. 


THE NETHERLAND BANK—SHOWING ELECTRIC DECORATIONS. 





Boxes of blossoming plants and 
groups of palms adorned win- 
dows and balconies. Festoons of 
evergreen and standards of every 
description overhung the streets 
From poles slanting above the 
canals were suspended banners 
and strings of many - colored 
lamps. There were Chinese lan- 
terns and the old - fashioned 
‘* grease pots ’’—small glass cups 
containing grease and tapers. 
Many triumphal arches had 
been erected, some representing 
ancient castles, others old city 
gates. Mottoes of welcome to 
the Queen were everywhere dis- 
played. Upon one of the canals 
lay a fleet of fishing boats from 
Volendam, Urk, Marken Mon- 
nickendam, Bunschoten and Hui- 
zen. Here were the fisher folk 
in their quaint costumes, fresh 
from the villages upon the Zuy- 
der Zee. Trains and _ vessels 
brought crowds of people. Visit- 
ors from every country, repre- 
sentatives from colonial posses- 
sions, and villagers and peasants 
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from every province had come 
to take part in the festivities. 
Hotels were overcrowded, private 
lodgings were offered at exorbi- 
tant rates, and doubtless many a 
faithful housewife sacrificed her 
share of enjoyment to entertain 
visiting relatives or friends. 

All was in readiness upon the 
day of the Queen’s ceremonious 
entry into her metropolis. And 
first seventy thousand school 
children were made happy by the 
distribution of commemoration 
medals. Joyfully they sang the 
coronation hymn, in honor of 
their Queen. 

A light mist and clouds fore- 
boded rain, but in spite of dis- 
appointing signs, the streets 
were early thronged with people, 
seeking places from which to 
view the long-expected pageant. 
Upon the canals along the route 
were anchored a double row of 
flat-boats provided with several 
tiers of benches. Review stands 


occupied every vacant lot, and 
even display windows of 
shops were filled with seats. 


the 


The Queen was not to arrive 
until a quarter past two in the 
afternoon, but by ten o’clock 
the police had cleared the route 
and established a line of guards. 
No one was allowed to pass with- 
out a special permit or insignia 
granting that privilege. It was 
no small undertaking to establish 
and maintain order among so 
many tens of thousands, and it 
was a matter of general comment 
that the multitude was handled 
so dexterously and without any 
visible friction. Organization 
and military discipline proved to 
be exceptionally perfect, and on 
the other hand there was ahappy 
codperation of the people among 
whom general good will pre- 
vailed. 

Along the beginning of the 
way stood five thousand mem- 
bers of forty-five labor and mili- 
tary organizations. Further on 
a guard of honor made up of 
school boys of every class, rich 
and poor, with the motto on their 
banner ‘‘Klein maar Dapper” 
(Little but Brave.) They had 





THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH ERECTED BY THE MILITARY. 
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been drilled four months, and 
looked quite soldierly in their 
blue uniforms. carrying silver 
tipped lances tied with a bow of 
orange ribbon. 

At a favorable location, seats 
upon the canal boats had been 
reserved for the aged and orphans 
of the charitable institutions, and 
to guarantee an unobstructed 
view the guards kept clear the 
narrow space in front, which in 
other places was open to two 
rows of the standing public. 
Romanists and Protestants sat 
side by side full of patriotic en- 
thusiasm. The boys and girls of 
the Municipal Orphanages pre- 
sented a strange appearance in 
suits, the right half red and the 
left half black, displaying the 
colors of the city of Amsterdam. 
The girls wore long white aprons 
from which projected one red 
arm and the other black. Upon 
their heads were silver ornaments 
covered by white caps. These 
bicolored uniforms seemed like a 
cruel mark of their misfortune, 
but none were happier than they, 


cheering and singing the national 
airs and the coronation bymn. 
Dense crowds occupied every 
available spot and stood far back 
into the side streets, and upon 
the bridges, the less fortunate 
trying to get an occasional 
glimpse above the heads of those 
in front. The public was ex 
cluded from the greater portion 
of the ‘‘Dam ”’ square, before the 
Palace, which was guarded by a 
cordon of police and partly oc- 
cupied by troops of military. 
House-tops were crowded and 
windows filled with spectators. 
Thus, for hours the people 
waited. Suddenly, upon the 
exactly appointed time, a cannon 
shot announced the arrival of the 
Royal party. Their formal re- 
ception at the station caused a 
short delay, and then distant 
cheering warned the expectant 
multitude that the procession had 
begun to move. A sigh of relief 
came from thousands of weary 
bodies as the first detachment of 
cavalry appeared. With banners 
and music the variously gala uni- 





A CANAL STREET—ST. NICHOLAS CHURCH. 
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THE NEW CHURCH WHERE THE CEREMONY TRANSPIRED. 


formed corps of military and cav- 
alry, marines and militia passed 
in quick succession, each division 
being heartily cheered. A guard 
of honor was followed by eleven 
carriages containing the master 
of ceremonies, chamberlains, 
court ladies and officials, and 
then, preceded by another guard 


of honor, came the Royal coach 
of white ivory, trimmed in gold, 
and drawn by eight black horses, 
each led by an attendant. The 
Queen was robed in white silk 
and wore a white toque upon her 
head. At her side sat the Queen 
Regent, attired in light helio- 
trope colored satin. Louder and 
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louder grew the cheering, count- 
less hats and _ handkerchiefs 
waved a hearty welcome, and the 
fair, rosy-cheeked young Queen 
kept continually bowing, smiling 
and waving her dainty handker- 
chief in acknowledgment of the 
homage of her people. 

There yet followed the East 
Indian Princes and attendants, 
and representatives of Holland’s 
colonial possessions. Corps of 
infantry and cavalry formed the 
closing escort 

After passing around the 
square the Queen alighted at the 
Palace and soon appeared upon 
the balcony. The military pre- 
sented arms; bands played the 
- Wilhelmus, and suddenlya mighty 
shout went up from every soldier, 
followed by a ringing echo from 
the surrounding throng, and now 
the young Queen revealed a touch 
of thoughtfulness for her people. 
Entering the Palace she requested 
that the military be withdrawn 
to make place for the eager pub- 
lic. 

Slowly the dense mass of hu- 
manity was permitted to advance. 
Streams pressed forward from 
every street until the square was 
completely filled. The Queen re- 
appeared, smiling and waving 
her handkerchief, and now the 
climaxof enthusiasm was reached. 
Tens of thousands of 
joined in indescribable acclama- 
tions for the beautiful young 
girl whom all are proud to call 
their sovereign. 
impressive sight to witness this 
great concourse, fervent in spirit 
of patriotism and united in their 
devotion. to the nation’s chief 
representative. 

This ovation ended, all were 
ready to seek rest and refresh- 
ment. Cafés were soon filled to 


overflowing. 
It was very late before the 


voices" 


It was a most ° 


crowds turned homeward, and 
activity upon the streets did not 
wholly cease all night. There 
were some who would remind the 
sleepy stranger that this was not 
a time for rest, but a time for 
revelry, and, as if to bear them 
witness, the chimes from several 
towers kept repeating strains of 
patriotic airs every quarter of 
an hour. 

Early upon the morning of the 
great inaugural day, trumpets 
sounded from various points 
throughoutthe city. People were 
soon astir making for the ‘‘ Dam” 
square, a greater portion of 
which had again been reserved 
for troops of military and ma- 
rines, officers and bands. Police 
held back the throng upon the 
streets about the Palace and the 
church. Crowds stood upon 
house-tops, and every window 
framed a group of faces. 

Following the custom of her 
father, Queen Wilhelmina had 
chosen to walk before her peo- 
ple, and so from the Palace to 
the church a red carpet had been 
spread, and over it was erected 
a canopy of gauze. Lined up on 
both sides of the passage stood 
cadets of the Royal Military and 
Naval Academies. 

The new church in which the 
ceremony took place received its 
youthful name nearly 500 years 
ago. Weeks had been spent in 
transforming the interior. New 
seats were built upon an inclined 
floor, and so arranged as to give 
every occupant a full view of the 
throne. The throne platform, 
three steps higher than the floor, 
was placed immediately before 
the finely-wrought brass choir 
screen, which was brought out 
in splendid relief by a red velvet 
drapery. Above the screen and 
about the pillars were graceful 
groups of palms. 
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THE QUEEN UPON THE PALACE BALCONY AFTER THE INAUGURATION—SHOWING 
THE PASSAGEWAY FROM THE CHURCH TO THE PALACE. 


Above the throne was sus- 
pended a canopy covered with 
crimson velvet, and lined with 
white silk dotted with golden 
stars, and in the center an orange 
sun. The whole was surmounted 
by a golden crown, and two 
ermine -lined curtains formed 
graceful curves to the pillars on 
each side. Before the throne 
was placed the ‘‘ credence table, ”’ 
covered by a red velvet cloth 
embroidered with gold thread. 
Upon it lay the emblems of sov- 
ereignty, the royal scepter be- 
fore three velvet cushions bear- 
ing the crown, the constitution 
and a golden ball. Upon the 
four surrounding pillars were 
displayed the coat of arms of the 
Netherlands, draped with red, 
white, blue and orange flags. 
Upon the walls were coats of 
arms of the eleven provinces. 
Banners hung from the ceiling. 
The lower portion of the walls 
and rough sides of temporary 
seats were hidden by a rich blue 
woolen cloth interwoven with 


golden lions. In the south tran- 
sept, which the Queen would en- 
ter, had been placed a memorial 
window of stained glass which 
pictures in allegory the covenant 
made between William the Silent 
and the Netherlands in the try- 
ing times of war and oppression, 
and the renewal of this covenant 
with Wilhelmina amid peace and 
prosperity. Above are likeness- 
es of the sovereigns of the House 
of Orange. 

At 9 o'clock the guests began 
to arrive at the entrance to the 
nave on the west, and within an 
hour had nearly filled the church. 
Then came the diplomatic corps. 
The members of the States Gen- 
eral and Ministers of State en- 
tered by the Queen's way and 
took their places direetly oppo- 
site the throne. The royal rela- 
tives, Grand Duke of Saxe Wei: 
mar and Prince and Princess 
Wied, were escorted to their 
seats. The East Indian princes 
followed. Strains from the Wil- 
helmus were played, and a her- 
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ald announced the arrival of the 


Queen-mother, who rode from 
the Palace in the beautiful state 
coach. She was attired in a light 
lavender satin, richly embroi- 
dered, and wore a headdress of 
fine lace, surmounted by a dia- 
dem of diamonds. Taking her 
place before the chair next to the 
throne, surrounded by a brilliant 
escort of ladies in-waiting and 
court dignitaries, all stood await- 
ing the arrival of the Queen. 

Shortly after appeared two 
heralds in antique costumes, two 
kings at arms, chiefs of the royal 
household, officers of the crown, 
generals carrying the state 
sword and standards of the king- 
dom and then the comely maiden 
Queen in royal robe. Four adju- 
tants bore her train, and follow- 
ing came Her Majesty’s Grand 
Mistress and chief military of- 
ficers. 

Three couplets of the Wil- 
helmus were sung by a select 
choir, as the cortége grouped 
about the throne, and there amid 


a magnificent display of golden 
braided uniforms, of giistening 
swords and exquisite gowns re- 
splendant with jewels, stood the 
tall, stately figure of the fair 
young Queen, arrayed in white 
silk embroidered with pearls and 
with silver and golden thread. 
Upon her head sparkled a tiara 
of costly diamonds. About her 
shoulders was gracefully thrown 
the ermine-lined robe of crimson 
velvet adorned with golden lions. 

Taking her seat upon the 
throne, she began slowly, with a 
clear, musical voice to read her 
address. It was her own com- 
position, in classic Dutch, ren- 
dered with such sincerity and im- 
pressiveness that even they to 
whom the words were foreign 
were charmed by the maiden’s 
oratorical power. Many eyes 
were dim with tears, for sympa- 
thetic joy, and the fond mother 
sat intently watching her child’s 
every movement, with an air of 
supreme delight in this crown- 
ing moment of her years of faith- 





ON THE DAM SQUARE—SHOWING THE CENTRAL MONUMENT TO LIBERTY AND 
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THE GOLDEN CARRIAGE PRESENTED TO THE QTEEN BY THE CITIZENS OF AMSTERDAM. 


ful discipline. -That the young 
Queen was allowed to present 
the product of her own heart and 
mind, instead of a perfunctory 
ministerial address, upon this 
great occasion, suggests how the 
aristocracy, like the populace, 
dote upon their accomplished 
Sovereign. Her words, full of 
patriotic sentiment and strong 
affection for her people, struck a 
responsive chord in the nation’s 
heart. She referred tenderly to 
her lamented father and to her 
mother’s wise regency; was hap- 
py inher calling and grateful to 
rule over the people of the Neth- 
erlands, ‘‘though small in num- 
ber yet great in virtue and strong 
in nature and in character.”’ 
She confirmed the alliance be- 
tween the Netherlands and the 
House of Orange. She promised 
to devote her strength to the 
benefit and prosperity of the 


Fatherland, and owned her fath- 
er’s words, ‘‘The House of Or- 
ange can never, no never, do 
enough for Netherland. ”’ 

Appealing to the States Gen- 
eral for support, she invoked 
God’s blessing upon their labors 
and her own, and then she arose 
to take the oath of her royal 
office: ‘‘I swear to the people of 
the Netherlands that I will al- 
ways observe and maintain the 
Constitution. I swear that I will 
defend and preserve with all my 
power the independence and the 
territory of the Kingdom; that I 
will protect the general and in- 
dividual rights and liberties of 
all my subjects, and, that I will 
use all the means confided to me 
by the law, to maintain and foster 
the general and individual well- 
being, as a good Queen should do. ” 

**So truly help me God A\l- 
mighty. ’”’ 
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The effect was dramatic, as 
with raised right arm and eyes 
cast upward she pronounced the 
closing words, and a thrice re- 
peated hurrah rang out from the 
enthusiastic throng. 

The President of the States 
General then placed himself be- 
fore the throne and took the fol- 
lowing oath: ‘‘ We receive and 
inaugurate you in the name of 
the people of the Netherlands, 
and by authority of the Constitu- 
tion. We swear that we will 
maintain your inviolableness and 
the rights of your crown; we 
swear that we will do all that 
good and faithful States General 
should do, ‘So truly help us God 
Almighty.’"’ Each member’s 
name was called in turn to con- 
firm this oath of allegiance and 
then the senior King of Arms 
called out: ‘‘ Her Majesty, Queen 
Wilhelmina, is inaugurated, ’’ and 
three times repeated ‘‘ Leve de 
Koningin.’’ This cry was taken 
up with patriotic fervor by all 
present. The choir sang ‘‘ Nun 
danket alle Gott,’’ as the Queen 
arose and left the church. Thus 
ended the simple but impressive 
ceremony. 

The Heralds and Kings of 
Arms had proclaimed the inau- 
guration to the expectant public 
outside, and then taking places 
upon the Palace balcony, with 
trumpet peals announced the 
coming of the Queen. Lovely 
and majestic she appeared amid 
her gorgeous escort, walking to 
the Palace. The air rang with 
cheers from every side and as 
she stepped out upon the balcony 
the multitude went wild with de- 
light. Bands played the Wil- 
helmus,- thousands of voices 


joined in singing this stirring 
national hymn, and everyone re 
joiced over the inauguration of 
Holland’s Queen. 


At night occurred the grand 
illumination. Streets were radi- 
ant with countless lights. Spark- 
ling electrical designs of many 
colors, blended with the softer 
gleams of gas and tapers. The 
letter W, surmounted by a crown, 
shone brightly everywhere. An 
orange tree of gas jets with per- 
fect imitation of leaves and 
ripened fruit was of striking 
beauty. Views upon the canals, 
with thousands of soft-tinted 
lights reflecting in the water, re- 
minded one of fairyland. Curi- 
ous were the small old-fashioned 
lamps with burning tapers float- 
ing upon the grease in cups of 
colored glass. In the fine resi- 
dence district upon the canal 
‘*Heerengracht ” windows were 
opened wide revealing brilliantly 
illuminated interiors, and below 
the floral displays glistened with 
electric lights. 

The following day a great 
‘*Volksfeest” was held. Upon 
the arrival of, the Queen, five 
thousand carrier pigeons were 
released. With a loud flutter of 
wings they rose in ever widen- 
ing circles, and then began sail- 
ing off in all directions, while a 
few lingering ones mounted high- 
er and higher, until all had dis- 
appeared from sight. It was the 
Queen’s novel idea, thus to send 
messages of greeting to all parts 
of her realm. Then athletic 
events took place, at which gym- 
nastic societies from every prov- 
ince contested for championship 
in strength and skill. Now fol- 
lowed an allegorical parade, il- 
lustrating prominent characters 
and events in Holland’s history. 
Dressed in the costumes of their 
times were seen the founders of 
the Dutch Republic, next, gen- 
erals and admirals who had es- 
tablished the nation’s power upon 
land and sea. Trophies captured 
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from the Spanish in the wars for 
independence were borne aloft. 
There were noted Dutch explor- 
ers, founders of colonies, mem- 
bers of the Royal house, famous 
authors, scientists, painters and 
poets, and living reproductions 
of Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Night Watch, ”’ 
his ‘‘ Schuttersmaaltyd,’’ and of 
Jan Steen’s ‘‘Quack Doctor,’’ 
all these passed in review, recall- 
ing Holland’s greatness in times 
of war and peace. 

A grand display of fireworks 
and water carnival upon the 
River ‘‘ Y ’’ was a most charming 
sight. Hundreds of boats, filled 
with spectators and gaily deco- 
rated with paper lanterns, lay 
off the banks. 

Floating about were small 
craft of fanciful shapes, with de- 
signs in many colored electric 
lights; a swan, a crowned W, a 
castle, a tower, an enthroned 
queen, Netherland’s coat-of-arms, 
and many more brightly mirrored 
in the water. 

The illuminating of the war 
vesselswas effectivelydone. First 
appeared a mast, then a cross 
beam, then part by part the rig 
ging, the funnel and outlines of 
the hull, and, so line by line was 
penciled against the darkened 
sky, as though an unseen hand 
were drawing a vessel in dots of 
light, and, crowning the whole, 
suddenly shone the colors of 
Holland’s flag. 

Picturesque and ever attrac- 
tive were the crowds upon the 
streets. Orange was the domi- 
nant color. There were orange 
neckties, orange handkerchiefs, 
children and young girls decked 
with orange scarfs, and every- 
one wore a small bow of orange 
ribbon. ' 

Fisher folk and peasants from 
the provinces made an interest- 
ing variety. Men wearing queer- 


looking jackets and wide trou- 
sers, some with large medallions 
upon the waistband; women with 
muslin and lace caps of many 
odd shapes; spiral gold orna- 
ments and elaborate earrings; 
immaculate white aprons over 
homely garments. Strangest of 
all were the quaint costumes 
from Marken. Men with wide 
trousers like bloomers, fastened 
just below the knee; jackets 
with buttons made of old coins, 
and wearing large ties and small 
caps. The women wore long 
cylindrical caps profusely orna- 
mented, from under which pro- 
jected yellow hair cut square 
upon the forehead and falling 
down over the shoulders in two 
long, waving locks. A much- 
embroidered vest covered a waist 
with striped sleeves. The skirts 
were striped gray and black 
above and plain brown below. 

Unique costumes were, how- 
ever, the exception, for the citi- 
zens’ dress is much like our own, 
although styles are somewhat 
different. 

Upon the streets groups were 
frequently dancing, to the music 
of an amateur band or one of the 
many hand organs which made 
the day and night hideous with 
their constant grind. 

A woman holding a child was 
seen eagerly watching one of 
these merry groups. Finding no 
one to take her charge, she 
clasped the child in her arms and 
danced about to her heart’s con- 
tent. 

Amsterdam’s finest shops are 
situated upon the ‘ Kalver- 
straat.’’ It is barely wide enough 
for two carriages to pass. Vehi- 
cles were ruled out, and a con- 
stantly moving crowd in two 
counter streams packed the 
street from side to side. It was 
scarcely possible to enter or leave 
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a building along the way. Num- 
bers were jogging along, push- 
ing those ahead and keeping time 
to their singular gait by a con- 
tinuous repetition of ‘‘Hee, Ha, 
Hee,’’ in a monotonous sing- 
song. Confetti and serpentines 
filled the air, the long rolls of 
papers winding about the jovial 
throng. Many found amusement 
in tickling people’s faces with 
peacock feathers, which the 
venders surprisingly called out 
by the name of ‘‘Amerikaansche 
Kietelaaren’’-—American ticklers. 

The restaurants were all filled 
with mirthful folk, and so the 
days were spent in one continu- 
ous round of pleasure. 

But while such pastime ful- 
filled the ideals of many, there 
were more .quiet and cultured 


forms of expressing the nation’s 
joy. Special exhibitions in honor 
of the Queen, dramas and con- 
certs given by Holland’s best 
talent, furnished a rich variety 
of entertainment. 

There was a display of over 
200 national costumes, and an 
exhibition of portraits and heir- 
looms of the Orange - Nassau 
family, some dating back to the 
Thirteenth century. 

Lovers of art found the rarest 
treat in the collection of Rem- 
brandt’s pictures, contributed for 
this occasion by the public and 
private galleries of England, 
Holland, Germany, France and 
Austria. It was a wonderful ex- 
hibition of the great painter’s 
skill, an impressive memorial of 
Holland’s glory. 
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The citizens of Amsterdam pre- 
sented the Queen with a magnifi- 
cent golden carriage costing 70,- 
000 guilders, and in order to 
make it a popular gift in the 
widest sense, no one was allowed 
to contribute more than 25 cents. 
It was a beautiful work of art, 
throughout the product of Dutch 
handiwork. 

Muchas the Queen appreciated 
such tokens of good will, she 
doubtless found greatest delight 
in the hearty affection of her 
people. Their sincerity was man- 
ifest on every hand. A spirit of 


' and Netherland. 


national pride was evident in the 
oft-repeated question, ‘‘ What do 
you think of our Queen?’’ The 
grace and dignity with which 
this winsome maid of eighteen 
took her trying part amid mili- 
tary pomp and public ceremony, 
won the admiration of every 
heart, and exalted anew the un- 
ion between the House of Orange 
Enthroned in 
the hearts of her loving sub- 
jects, crowned with the devotion 
of a united people, Wilhelmina 
reigns. May she reign long and 
happily. 





DEAD HOPES. 


By ELuLa E. POWELL. 


The snow falls lightly down o’er hill and vale, 
And from her lofty resting place on high 

The silver moon sheds forth a radiance pale, 
And glittering stars bedeck the azure sky. 


No more shall we, who, in the olden time, 
As lovers strayed along this well-worn road, 
Together hear the church bell’s evening chime — 
But each must bear alone Life’s heavy load. 


A careless word, a promise unfulfilled, 
A wilful heart, though breaking, loth to bend; 
A bitter pain, which time has never stilled — 
And thus came swift to love’s young dream the end. 


O could I but one moment humbly kneel, 
And sue for what was once so freely mine, 
That heart, which pure and tender learned to feel 
In every pulse a love almost divine. 


A fair wild flower, nurtured by the sun; 
O why was mine the cruel fate to blight 
That happy life, and, when the prize was won 
Let joy and hope be turned to darkest night! 


And now, as cold and dead beneath the snow 
The blossoms lie which once were our delight,— 
So lie my hopes, which, long, long years ago, 
In youth’s fair morning, bloomed so fresh and bright. 
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NATIVES FISHING IN WALRUS-HIDE BOAT. 


IN ARCTIC ALASKA. 
By W. M. McFarLanp. 


URING the past four 
years the world has 
gained a modicum, at 
least, of information 
concerning that por- 
tion of the British pos. 
sessions, and Alaska, 
situated along the Yu- 
- kon River, and some 
of its tributaries, having Dawson 
City as a center. Much has been 
published that is more or less fic- 
titious— we might say fabulous 
—and much else that is absolute- 
ly false concerning this country 
of gold and ice; and yet so keen 
is the scent of the public in this 
direction that a fair, general 
knowledge of what is known as 
the Yukon or Klondyke country 
is now widespread. 

But the land of which I now 
write is Northwest Alaska, fif- 
teen hundred miles northwest of 
the Klondyke country and two 
hundred and fifty miles within the 
Arctic Circle! 

Having arrived at St. Michaels, 
on Norton Sound, and near the 
mouth of the Yukon River, instead 
of going up this great river, turn 
the prow of your boat to the north- 
west and sail along the coast line 
two days and you arrive at Cape 
Prince of Wales, at the entrance 
of Behring Strait. Enter the 
Straits and sail north seventy- 
five miles and you are opposite 


Kotzebu Sound on the east; now, 
change your course east by north, 
and: sixty miles more will stand 
you off Cape Blossom, in Kotzebu 
Sound. Here you come to anchor 
about six miles out, and land in 
small boats, and find yourself in 
anew and strange world indeed 
—a terra incognita, concerning 
which the world has as yet se- 
cured only the faintest and most 
uncertain knowledge. It was the 
good fortune of the writer to 
make this trip during the past 
summer. 

Landing at Cape Blossom, 
hurried preparations were made 
for a trip inland two hundred 
miles. This inland trip was 
made by me and my companions 
in two small boats, known by 
water craftsmen as dories. We 
rowed, sailed and pulled our 
boats up the Noatack River, 
north about one hundred and 
twenty five miles, at which point 
we ‘‘cached ”’ our boats and sup- 
plies, and with a limited amount 
of food, bedding and mining 
tools, arranged in convenient 
packs upon our backs, we struck 
out over a totally unknown and 
unexplored region of swift 
rivers, towering mountains, bot- 
tomless fissures, and impassable 
gorges. The compass was our 
only guide, as the north star was 
never visible on account of per- 
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petual daylight. We reached a 
point about eighty miles north 
and east of our boats in seven 
days, which located us, upon the 
map, about one hundred and fifty 
miles east and north of Point 
Hope, and about two hundred 
miles south and west of Point 
Barrow. We found a few Indians 
on this last trip who had never 
seen white men, and what may 
seem a paradox to thesupporters 
of missions and schools, these 
latter Indians were the best 
Indians we met. The facts are 
that the Esquimau Indian, in his 
natural state, uncontaminated by 
contact with the white man, is a 
simple-minded, gentle being, 
kind, truthful and honest. But 
for some reason the white man’s 
civilization changes all of this— 
but more of this farther on. The 
details of our trip, the perils we 
encountered, the hardships we 
endured, our discovery and loca- 
tion of an inexhaustible ledge of 
rich nickel ore, and the terrible 
storm at sea through which we 
passed on our return trip, we 
will not dwell upon at this writ- 





ing, believing that your readers 
are more deeply interested in the 
facts touching the climate, in- 
habitants, products and other 
features of this unknown land, 
than in the personal experiences 
or personal fortunes of the writer. 
When we state then, in general 
terms, that we were six months 
from home, more than forty days 
in this wilderness, and that after 
several narrow escapes both on 
land and river, we arrived safely 
at Kotzebu Sound, and finally 
safely home, we are only laying 
the foundation for speaking with 
some authority in the statements 
to follow. 

I find the general impression 
of this country to be that, land in 
it at what. season you may, you 
will find yourself surrounded by 
icebergs, glaciers, snow and bar- 
ren rocks This was my impres- 
sion. Imagine my surprise, then, 
when upon landing at Cape Blos- 
som there were no icebergs to be 
seen, no glaciers, and almost no 
snow—even the highest moun- 
tains were seldom snow-capped. 
On the other hand, blue joint 
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grew as rank as in Kansas; blue 
grass seemed as much at home 
as in Iowa, and several other 
varieties of grasses seemed to 
flourish, while wild flowers grew 
in great profusion everywhere. 
Some forty varieties we dis- 
covered, including such com- 
mon, well-known old friends as 
the blue bell, buttercup, daisy, 
sweet williams, Dutchman’s 
breeches, fennel, a variety of 
golden-rod, wind flower, and the 
snow flower. A great many new 
varieties, of course, were to be 
found We were also welcomed 
by the grouse, blue jay, cat bird, 
robin, lark, snow bird, blue 
bird, jack snipe, curlew, several 
common varieties of hawks, owls, 
and the American eagle in great 
numbers. Water fowl of all 
kinds were present by the mil- 
lions. The white polar, the 
brown, gray, silver tip and black 
bear abound in great numbers. 
The lynx, wild cat, mink, skunk, 
ermine, marmot squirrel, gray 
squirrel, red squirrel, black squir- 
rel, ground squirrel, the red, gray, 
white, black, silver and blue 
foxes, several varieties of wolves, 
the sea and river otter, and seal, 
largely constitute the fur animals, 
and are plentiful. The deer, in 
several varieties, are numerous, 
while the Arctic hare and Arctic 
pigeon are plentiful and are an 
important part of the winter 
game. Of course, every animal 
is game with the Esquimau, as 
he eats everything he takes, 
from the short-tailed mouse up 
through the list. The whale, 
walrus, seal, salmon, bear and 
deer, however, largely consti- 
tute his food. 

As to the products of the soil, 
outside of the grasses and wild 
flowers already mentioned, there 
are several varieties of vegetable 
plants, including the leek and 


plantain, which are used by 
the natives as food in the sum- 
mer; generally prepared by chop- 
ping very fine and mixing with 
oil. In this way it is kept through 
the winter to a limited extent. 
The berry crop is very large, 
and includes the huckleberry, 
raspberry, blackberry, salmon- 
berry and a berry which we 
named the Arctic currant, from 
its resemblance to the common 
red currant. The natives use 
quantities of these in the sum- 
mer, but there was no evidence 
of any attempt to preserve them 
in any way for winter use, which 
could be done either by drying, 
canning or preserving. Of course 
the moss is present everywhere, 
and in varieties far in excess of 
what is found in lower latitudes at 
St. Michaels, along the Yukon, 
and at Dawson City. The uni- 
versal growth of this moss limits 
the growth of vegetation and pre- 
vents the thawing of the soil, 
which would result everywhere, 
and to a depth of several feet, if 
the moss wereremoved This is 
verified along the rivers and 
coast lines where, in the absence 
of moss, the ground is found to 
be thawed out to a depth of 
eight feet in one case, where a 
flag pole was raised at Cape Blos- 
som. 

This leads to a thought on the 
possibilities of production in that 
country. A few missionaries at 
Cape Blossom lastsummer raised 
small quantities of lettuce, onions, 
radishes and other garden veg- 
etables by clearing off the moss. 
I believe that anything which 
good soil, plenty of rain and sun- 
light can mature in ninety days 
with a temperature ranging from 
fifty to ninety degrees above 
zero, can be produced here, if 
the moss is removed for one sum- 
mer before the experiment is 
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tried. June, July and August 
are hot months, with almost per- 
petual sunshine, so that vegetable 
growth is very rank during that 
period, when other conditions are 
favorable. Early varieties of 
corn could no doubt be matured 
and later varieties could be grown 
to fodder. Small grains could 
be grown, at least to hay. It 
must be borne in mind that dur- 
ing these three months there are 


. nearly double the hours of actual 


sunlight that there are in the 
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temperate zones during the same 
months. That circumstance is 
of course favorable to Alaska in 
forcing all kinds of plant and 
vegetable growth. 

Timber products are limited to 
spruce and poplar, with willow 
as a very dwarfed growth—never 
large enough for building pur- 
poses, and seldom large enough 
for fence posts. The climatic 
conditions are bad for both ani- 
mal and other life. The winters 
are long and very severe, espe- 
cially in the interior, where the 
temperature is said to fall as low 
at times as sixty degrees below 
zero. This low temperature, con- 
sidered in connection with the 
fact that for nearly three months 
the sun is blotted out entirely, 
makes life during that period a 
very solemn proposition. 


So far as the mineral products 
are concerned it is difficult to 
even make an accurate guess. 
Coal exists in liberal quantities 
and of good quality. Nickel I 
know exists at one point in vast 
quantities and very rich, and en- 
tirely free from other metals. 
Copper, cobalt and platinum I 
believe will be found in quanti- 
ties, and under conditions that 
will render them very valuable 
outputs in time. The existence 
of gold in that section, in such 
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quantities and under such favor- 
able conditions as to render its 
production very profitable, is yet 
a matter to be demonstrated. 
That gold exists at various points 
has been conclusively proven, 
but in many cases the bed-rock 
is so low that sluicing is out of 
the question. The country has 
not been prospected for quartz to 
any great extent but the indica- 
tions are favorable. The expe- 
rience of thefew who visited that 
country last summer demon- 
strates the impossibility of ex- 
ploring a vast empire, such as 
Northern Alaska is, in one short 
Arctic summer. 

And now, as to the natives. 
What a pathetic theme! Pen 
cannot express the feelings of 
sympathy and pity that almost 
burst the heart for expression at 
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INDIAN CAMP, SHOWING SLEDS AND DRIED SALMON READY TO TRANSPORT. 


thought of the condition of this 
gentle, kind and loving race. 
Pushed farther and farther back 
each year by the rapacity of the 
white man, they now occupy a 
slender, precarious position upon 
the icy, outer rim of an almost 
impossible existence, and yet, 
while seeing their possibilities 
narrowed each year, they still 
cheerfully cling to that exist- 
ence, and almost worship their 
despoilers. May God pity them, 
and extend to them His mercy 
and loving care—-they will not 
need either long. A vanishing 
race they are; following the rein- 





deer into an oblivion as dark and 
cold as their Arctic night. 

The white race that should and 
could have led them into a better 
life, with easier conditions, is rap- 
idly wresting from their grasp the 
possibilities of even an existence. 
In addition, the poor Esquimau 
has inherited from the white 
race, not only his vices, but the 
seeds of a loathsome death. I 
was told by missionaries who 
have lived among the natives for 
a number of years that scarcely 
one of them, old or young, male 
or female, is free from that most 
loathsome of all diseases, com- 
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AND MISS HONEYCUT (FORMERLY OF OSKALOOSA 


IOWA), AT KOTZEBU SOUND. 


municated to the race originally 
by the whalers and traders who 
came up among them on their 
annual tours of robbery and 
spoliation. Unable to treat’ the 
disease, it has become constitu- 
tional, and is now a heritage from 
one generation to another. 

The Esquimau is not a war- 
rior; is not bloodthirsty; is not 
cruel; is not revengeful. He is 
kind, truthful, honest and long 
suffering. Had he been less of 
the latter, and more the former, 
he would now, no doubt, be under 
the protection of the government, 
drawing rations and annuities. 
For in that case he would have 
resented his hard treatment, 
killed a few brutal whalers, been 
voted a bad Indian and hustled 
onto a reservation, and cared for 
along with the other very bad 
Indians. But being a good Es- 
quimau, and not seeking to re- 
venge himself on those who rob, 
plunder and abuse him, he is not 
deprived of the right to be self- 
supporting. And be it under- 


stood that the Alaskan Esquimau 
can and will support himself, and 
in fair shape too, provided he 
can receive one-half the value of 
his own products, and then be 
permitted to purchase the prod- 
ucts he needs at not to exceed 
double their real value. To il- 
lustrate: I was informed that the 
Point Barrow Indians last winter 
took and dressed over four thou- 
sand deer skins, several hundred 
fur skins, a great number of bear 
skins, over twelve thousand 
pounds of whalebone and several 
hundred pounds of walrus and 
pre-historic ivory. In the aggre- 
gate this would have been worth 
to a white man $50,000, and per- 
haps more, but I could not find, 
by diligent inquiry, that the 
Indians had received the one- 
twentieth part of that amount. 
What was received was in goods 
at four or five times their reason- 
able value there. If these poor 
people had some one sufficiently 
interested in them to see that 
they received something near fair 
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values in exchange, they would 
now be owners of $30,000 in 
money or in the necessaries of 
life. How important this would 
be, I will stop here just a moment 
to point out. 

The Esquimau is not a sani- 
tary being. He seems to know 
nothing concerning the laws of 
health, as applied to his habits of 
living, dressing, eating or sleep- 
ing Inthe winter season he lives 
in an underground habitation 
called an eglo. This consists of 
an excavation generally six feet 
deep, and about twelve feet 
square. A main or ridge pole is 
now placed across the center 
with sufficient elevation to give 
pitch, and timbers are laid across 
forming a double roof which is 
covered with moss and soil. A 
small hole, perhaps four inches 
square, is left in the center of the 
roof for ventilation. They now 
sink another hole, three or four 
feet square, to a depth equal to 
that of the main house, and ten or 
twelve feet removed. Thev now 
connect the two by a tunnel and 





the house is ready for occupancy, 
the tunnel affording the means of 
ingress and egress. When the 
tunnel and small hole in the roof 
are left open there is some ven- 
tilation, but during the severe 
weather both are closed. Using 
no artificial heat, about fifteen or 
twenty human beings are crowded 
into this ‘‘hole in the ground’’ 
with a view of keeping the tem- 
perature up to the living point 
from the heat of their bodies. I 
was told that the breath of these 
inmates settles on the interior in 
the form of frost and ice until 
roof and wall are coated three or 
four inches thick. The temper- 
ature is kept up but the air be- 
comes inexpressibly foul. The 
sanitary condition of such an 
abode can better be imagined than 
described. Just what would be 
expected to occur, does occur. 
These poor creatures are dying 
very rapidly with pneumonia, 
consumption, and rheumatism. 
Scarcely an adult can be found 
that is in good health, or has a 
sound body. They are either de- 
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INDIANS FROM THE INTERIOR LANDING AT KOTZEBU SOUND. 
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formed by rheumatism or weak 
with consumption, and a bad 
cough seems to be the common lot. 
What medical authority will not 
agree that this is the result of 
their forced aggregation in these 
winter abodes under the condi- 
tions described. White men live 
in similiar homes, but use stoves, 
which keep them warm and dry, 
so that with proper ventilation 
they are notonly comfortable, but 
healthful. 

During the winter the native 
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INDIAN CAMP IN THE INTERIOR—“THE BEST INDIANS WE SAW.” 


garments are made exclusively 
of skins, and are very warm. 
The difficulty is that they are too 
warm for indoor wear and are 
therefore thrown off, and early in 
the spring are discarded for too 
light garments, and the results 
are very disastrous to health. 
What these people need is not 
govermental support, butinstruc- 
tion. Thatinstruction should em- 
brace the laws of health as ap- 
plied to their conditions, some 
plain, simple remedies for preva- 
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lent diseases, the value of money, 
and the value of their goods and 
the goods they buy, in money. 
Having done this, they should be 
aided in making their purchases 
and sales until they are able to 
take care of themselves. When 
this is done, they will own stoves, 
blankets, cooking utensils, manu- 
factured goods, tents, and many 
articles of civilized life that will 
enable them to live in accord with 
the laws of health and morals. 
Instead of a promiscuous gang of 
twenty, living in one little hut 
a family would soon own its sep- 
arate house and work out its own 
simple domestic problems. This 
would mean better health and, 
most assuredly, better moral con- 
ditions. It would soon create an 
ambition for better things, which 
would lead to a careful husband- 
ing of all resources and their in- 
telligent use. I can not believe 
that our government is without 
obligation to these people. They 
are on our territory and under our 
flag and understand both facts. 
Should our government, or 
should it not give them some 
sort of care? Two good agents 
could guard the interests of all 


the natives from Cape Prince of 
Wales to Point Barrow, including 
the interior settlements. These 
people. all spend the summer 
season on Kotzebu Sound, and 
would be within easy reach. They 
are anxious to be taught and are 
very teachable. I believe that a 
few years of intelligent and honest 
instruction and care, would place 
them in a position to become a 
healthful, rugged race, elevate 
their moral character and so ad- 
vance their material interests as 
to make them truly self-support- 
ing. The missions are not able 
to cope with the conditions that 
exist, but would be a strong sup- 
port to agents under government 
authority. These agents should 
have power to enforce the reve- 
nue laws and to redress local out- 
rages by whalers and others, and 
to that end should be authorized 
to appoint and equip a few native 
police. Of course any attempt 
on the part of the government to 
do these things would meet with 
vehement protest from the old- 
time whaler and trader, and all 
others who have profited by the 
deplorable conditions I have but 
poorly described. 
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GRANT’S LIFE IN THE WEST AND HIS MISSISSIPPI 
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BOOK III. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


GRANT’S MODEST ADDRESS To 
His Army. : 


he day after the close of the 
battle (April 8th), General 
Grant issued the following mod- 
est address of congratulation to 
his army: 

‘«The general commanding con- 
gratulates the troops who so gal- 
lantly maintained their position; 
repulsed and routed a numeri- 
cally superior force of the ene- 
my, composed of the flower of 
the Southern army, commanded 
by their ablest generals, and 
fought by them with all the des- 
peration of despair. In numbers 
engaged, no such contest ever 
took place on this continent. In 
importance of results, but few 
such have taken place in the his- 
tory of the world.”’ 


GRANT’S VIEWS CHANGED AFTER 
SHILOH. 


The effect of the terrific conflict 
at Shiloh changed Grant’s mind 
as to the character of the rebel- 
lion. He tells us this in his Me- 
moirs: 

**Up to the battle of Shiloh, I, 
as well as thousands of other cit- 
izens, believed that the rebellion 
against the government would 
collapse suddenly and soon, if a 
decisive victory could be gained 
over any of its armies. Donel- 
son and Henry were such victo- 


ries. An army of more than 
21,000 men was captured or de- 
stroyed. Bowling Green, Co- 
lumbus and Hickman, Clarksville 
and Nashville, the last two with 
an immense amount of stores, fell 
into our hands. But when new 
Confederate armies were col- 
lected which assumed 
the offensive and made so gallant 
an effort to regain all that had 
been lost, then indeed, I gave up 
all idea of saving the Union ex- 
cept by complete conquest. Up 
to that time it had been the policy 
of the army, certainly that por- 
tion commanded by me, to pro- 
tect the property of the citizens 
whose territory was invaded, 
without regard to their senti- 
ments, whether union or seces- 
sion. After this, however, I re- 
garded it as humane to both sides 
to protect the persons of those 
found at their homes, but to con- 
sume everything that could be 
used to support or supply armies. 

Supplies found within 
reach of Confederate armies I 
regarded as much contraband as 
arms or ordnance stores.”’ 


HALLECK ARRIVES IN PERSON. 


On the 9th, General’ Halleck 
telegraphed from St. Louis to 
General Grant, announcing 
Pope’s capture of Island No. 10 
and the Confederate army there; 
and alsosaid: ‘I leave immedi- 
ately to join you with consider- 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


* How does it allsum up!” [Courtesy War Department.) 


able reinforcements. Avoid an- 
other battle, if you can, till all 
arrive. ”’ 

On the 11th he arrived, and at 
once began the most rigid dis- 
cipline. He was a ‘‘terror’’ to 
laggards, stragglers, cowards 
and the disorderly: and with his 
iron purpose, did very much to 
aid the other generals in bring- 
ing the army up to the highest 
efficiency. 

On April 14th, he ordered Gen- 
eral Pope’s ‘‘Army of the Mis- 


sissippi’’ to move from near. 


Fort Pillow where it had followed 
the enemy, to the Tennessee, and 
Pope soon arrived with about 
26,000 men, landing at Hamburg, 
six miles above Pittsburg. 

From all parts of his immense 
department, Halleck now has- 
tened reinforcements to Shiloh, 
and continued concentration un- 
til he had nearly 100,000 men. 





Grant was in command of 
his old Army of the Tennes- 
see, on the right; Buell 
commanded the Army of the 
Ohio in the center, and Gen- 
eral Pope commanded his 
own army, on the left. 


HALLECK’S CORINTH CAM- 
PAIGN 


It was not until the end 
of April that General Hal- 
leck, who was now present 
and in immediate personal 
command of the entire ar- 
my, began tomove. Mean- 
time Van Dorn and Price 
had reached Corinth, and 
with other troops had in- 
creased Beauregard’s effect- 
ive force to about 50,000. 

The country between Shi- 
loh and Corinth (20 miles) is 
a moderately undulating 
farming region well wa- 
tered, but with no streams 
to materially obstruct army 
movements. 

Day after day there was picket 
firing, and encounters between 
skirmishers and small scouting 
parties, but nowhere was there a 
combat between the advancing 











GENERAL GRANT AND HORSE 


From War Department Collection.] “I have no 
question but that this is a picture of General Grant. I 
am satisfied, however, that you can get better = 
of the General.”—W. Merritt, Major-General U. 8. A. 
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and the Corinth campaigns. Froma photogra| ph taken after Cori 





RAILROAD DEPOT AND TISHOMINGO HOTEL, CORINTH, MISS. 
Used as headquarters by Johnston, Beauregard, Halleck — other chief Generals, before and after Shiloh 


nth was captured, summer of 1862; loaned the 


author by Colonel Cornelius Cadle, chairman of the Shiloh National Military Park Commission. 


and retiring forces which rose to 
greater dignity than a stiff skir- 
mish. There was, in fact, no 
Confederate force confronting 
Halleck between Shiloh and Cor- 
inth, except a few thousand 
cavalry, and here and there a 
scattered regiment or battalion 
of infantry, until the advance 
reached the enemy’s lines at 
Corinth. 

Although this was true, Gen- 
eral Halleck exercised all the 
caution that he could have exer- 
cised if Beauregard had been in 
his immediate front with his 
whole army menacing him with 
an attack. Every day defensive 
works were thrown up, and the 
advance made, mile by mile, with 
new halts, and new works, until, 
nearly seven weeks after he assumed 
command (with a defeated army 
fleeing before him) and nearly five 
weeks after he began to move, he 
found his vast army now increased 
to about 120,000 men, in contact 


with the outer works of Corinth! 
The movement had hardly be- 
gun when General Halleck issued 
an order transferring General 
Thomas’ division from Buell’s 
army to Grant’s Army of the 
Tennessee, and placing Thomas 
in command; but to show Grant 
that he was not dismissed, the 
order provided that: ‘‘Major- 
General Grant will retain the 
general command of the district 
of West Tennessee, including the 
Army Corps of the Tennessee. 
‘ But in the present move- 
ments he will act as second in com- 
mand under the major-general com- 
manding the department. ’’ 

This left General Grant with- 
out any activecommand. Thomas 
was given thecommand of Grant’s 
army, and the latter now became a 
sort of figurehead, with no actual 
control of anything, a sort of 
cabinetofficer without a portfolio. 
The reader can imagine what such 
@ position was under Halleck. 
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General Grant says of his situ- 
ation at this time: 

‘‘For myself I was little more 
than an observer. Orders were 
sent direct to the right wing or 
reserves, ignoring me, and ad- 
vances were made without notify- 
ing me. My position was so em- 
barrassing, in fact, that I made 
several applications during the 
siege to be relieved.’’ 

When General Grant protested 
against Halleck’s treatment of 
him, the latter replied (May 12th) 
in atone of injured innocence, 
and also somewhat cavalierly, 
saying: 

‘*You certainly will not sus- 
pect me of any intention to injure 
your feelings or reputation. For 
the last three months I have done 
everything in my power (?) to 
ward off the attacks which were 
made upon you. If you believe 
me your friend you will not re- 
quire explanations; if not, expla- 
nations on my part would be of 
little avail.” 

His logic was good, but his 
facts and his memory were faulty. 

General Sherman, in speaking 
of Halleck’s attitude towards 
Grant in this campaign says: 

‘*In this organization of the 
army, General Grant was sub- 
stantially left out, and was 
named second in command, ac- 
cording to some French notion, 
with no clear, well-defined au- 
thority. For more than a month 
he thus remained, without any 
apparent authority, frequently 
visiting me and others, and rare- 
ly complaining; but I could see 
that he felt deeply the indignity, 
if not insult, heaped upon him.’’ 

As to the slow advance of Hal- 
leck’s great army, General Grant 
says: ‘‘The movement was a 
siege from the start to the close. 
The troops were always behind 
entrenchments, except the small 


reconnoitering parties sent to the 
front to clear the way for an ad- 
vance. Even the commanders of 
these small parties were cau- 
tioned ‘not to bring on an en- 
gagement.’ Itis better to retreat 
than to fight.’ ”’ 

When the army would rest be- 
hind its works, then roads would 
be cut on their front and cordu- 
royed, a new line entrenched, 
and the troops moved to the new 
position. Then cross-roads were 
constructed to the new positions 
to enable the army to concentrate 
in case of an attack. Halleck 
did not assume that his army 
could move or _ concentrate 
through the forest, as the enemy 
would be obliged to do in attack- 
ing, but kept his army thorough- 
ly entrenched all the way from 
the Tennessee River to Corinth. 

He seemed, also, to have ex- 
perienced some trouble in secur- 
ing ready codperation between 
his generals. Pope was very 
enterprising in attacks to turn 
the enemy’s right and get pos- 
session of the Village of Farm- 
ington and cut the Memphis & 
Charleston railroad. He notified 
Halleck that he wanted ‘‘ Buell 
to watch my right carefully dur- 
ing the reconnoissance, that no 
force may intervene between us. ’’ 

Halleck to Buell: ‘‘Be pre- 
pared to cover the retreat of Gen- 
eral Pope’s reconnoitering party 
if it should be driven back and 
pursued. ”’ 

Halleck to Pope: ‘‘ Avoid any 
general engagement Ican get 
no reply from Buell.’’ 

Halleck to Assistant-Secretary 
of War Scott (who was with Pope): 
‘* General Buell has been ordered 
to support Pope’s right to- 
morrow. Don’t let Pope go too 
far ahead; it is dangerous, and 
effects no good.’’ 

On the 15th of May, Pope re- 
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ported to Halleck that a colored 
man had escaped from Corinth 
and reported that Beauregard had 
begun to evacuate Corinth. 

On the 14th of May, General 
Halleck determined to take a 
step in advance, and he ordered 
Buell to ‘‘ Advance your forces 
to-morrow to Seven Mile Creek, 
extending from Nichol’s Ford to 
the Corinth road.’’ To Pope and 
Thomas he gave corresponding 
orders; all were to move at 8 A. 
M. But they were not all ready, 
and delay after delay occurred, 
and finally the 17th was fixed for 
the movement. In the afternoon 
General Pope reported to Hal- 
leck: ‘‘General Buell was unwill- 
ing to move this morning until 
he examined the ground he was 
to occupy. Is it not now too 
late?” 

Halleck to Buell, 1 Pp. M.: ‘‘ You 
were ordered to move at 8 o’clock 
this morning. The movements 
of the right wing were based upon 
that. I do not understand the 
reason for delay.” 

Pope to Halleck: ‘‘ My whole 
command is on the road to Farm- 
ington. I trust I need not say 
that I am always ready to move, 
and only delayed this morning 
because I understood yesterday 
that my movements depended 
upon General Buell.’’ 

Buell to Halleck: ‘‘ General 
Pope informs me that he has 
moved his command. I shall 
therefore move mine at once.’’ 

Halleck to Buell: ‘‘ Your not 
moving this morning as agreed 
upon has caused great embarrass- 
ment. General Thomas reports 
that his left has no support from 
you, and I have been obliged to 
draw back General Sherman on 
the right. ’”’ 

Halleck toSherman: ‘‘ General 
Buell, without reasonable excuse, 
has failed to occupy the position 
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assigned him yesterday. You will 
therefore use your discretion 
about holding Russell’s. If you 
deem it perilous, fall back.’’ 

Halleck to Pope: ‘‘ Are you in 
position? General Buell’s delay 
is very embarrassing. Right wing 
in position, but apparently un- 
supported by center ’’ (Buell’s). 

Halleck to Buell,next day, 18th: 
‘*T have observed to-day that my 
instructions have not been car- 
ried out in two respects. First, 
your army corps does not occupy 
the p sition assigned to it... 
As you did not take that position 
yesterday, General Thomas was 
obliged to secure it.”’ 

Thus it came about that be- 
tween Halleck’s interminable in- 
trenching, Pope sometimes being 
too fast, and Buell too slow, 
“see-sawing’’ like a balky or un- 
matched team, the end of May 
came, before the defensive works 
at Corinth were approached. 

Every day since the 20th, ru- 
mors came into Halleck’s camp 
that Corinth was being evacuated 
by Beauregard, but that resource- 
ful General kept out a heavy 
picket and skirmish line, and 
here and there made a show of a 
few regiments, but nowhere any 
considerable force. Halleck was 
so timid and cautious that he kept 
his Generals from moving in 
force upon any point, cautioning 
them not to bring on an engage- 
ment. Hence there was much 
time spent uselessly in digging, 
and in siege approaches, while 
the enemy was far beyond 
range; whereas, if he had made a 
vigorous and determined attack 
by any one of his three armies, 
the enemy’s line would have been 
crushed at once. 

Based upon many indications, 
Grant, Sherman, Logan, and 
others of Grant’s old army, be- 
came imbued with the idea that 
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Beauregard was preparing to 
evacuate, and after days of anx- 
ious brooding over the matter, 
and impatient at Halleck’s timid 
temporizing and failure to make 
such an attack as would at least 


ground, and that part of Hal- 
leck’s lines were not assailable. 
In front and to the west of Hal- 
leck’s right wing the ground was 
dry. Grant proposed to leave a 
few thousand men to hold Pope's 

















GEN. W. S. ROSECRANS. 
(Permission of War Department. ]} 


demonstrate where the enemy 
really was in force, Grant ven- 
tured to approach Halleck once 
more and reiterate his opinion of 
Beauregard’s preparations to 
withdraw. He also briefly un 
folded to Halleck and suggested 
this brilliant plan of attack, to- 
wit: In front of Pope’s army on 
the left were creeks and marshy 


line, and march, say, 20,000 from 
the left wing during the night 
around the rear of the army to 
the right and west of Sherman, 
and at daylight overlap and 
sweep in on Beauregard’s left 
and rear. With such an attack, 
and an attack in front by Buell 
and Thomas, the defeat and cap- 
ture of the enemy’s entire army— 
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at least all its equipment and 
material of war—was, in the light 
of all the facts, reasonably cer- 
tain. 

But, before Grant had more 
than stated the merest outlines 
of the plan, he was ‘“‘silenced so 
quickly,” he says, ‘‘that I felt 
that possibly I had suggested an 
unmilitary movement. ”’ 

In fact Halleck intimated, with 
some show of irritation and tem- 
per, that Grant’s opinions need 
not be expressed unless askedfor. 

After the evacuation, the 
ground and the character of the 
Confederate defenses on the part 
of the lines where Grant pro- 
posed to strike them, demonstra- 
ted that such « move would have 
swept the entire field, and de- 
molished the Confederate army. 
But Halleck’s excessive caution 
and timidity lost every advan- 
tage, and ended in failure. In- 
stead of bold and vigorous as- 
saults on the enemy, he frittered 
away his time and opportunities 
in constant preparation and an- 
ticipation of an attack from the 
enemy 

For several days, railroad men 
in the Union army, who listened 
carefully to the sound of the nu- 
merous moving trains, declared 
that the incoming trains were 
empty, and the outgoing trains 
were loaded. But Halleck was 
not only incredulous, but as late 
as the 30th of May, issued orders 
to his army to be prepared for 
Beauregard’s attack. 

Now, it turned out that Beau- 
regard had issued orders on the 
26th for the evacuation of Cor- 
inth, and from that time, his ma- 
terial of war, heavy guns, sick 
and wounded, were being sent 
off with all possible speed. In 
place of the heavy guns with- 
drawn from their works, they 
mounted logs on wagon-wheels 
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and painted them to imitate can- 
non, and placed them in position; 
so that while Halleck was dig- 
ging, was lecturing Pope, find- 
ing fault with Buell, and insult- 
ing Grant for wanting to move 
on the enemy, Halleck’s immense 
army was kept in apprehensive 
array against Beauregard’s mere 
shell, and show of sham. 

How completely Beauregard 
deceived Halleck, and deceived 
Pope, who was nearest the rail- 
road movements, is told very 
briefly, in arather farcical way by 
the war records: Pope to Halleck: 

“The enemy is reinforcing 
heavily by trains in my front and 
on my left. The cars are run- 
ning constantly, and the cheering 
is immense every time they un- 
load in front of me. I have no 
doubt, from all appearances, that 
I shall be attacked in heavy force 
at daylight.’ 

This dispatch was sent at 1:20 
A. M. At6 A. M. Pope sent this 
message to Halleck: ‘‘ Twenty- 
six trains left during the night. 
A succession of explosions, fol- 
lowed by dense black smoke in 
clouds. Everything indicates 
evacuation and retreat.” 

At 8:25 A. M. Pope again said 
to Halleck: ‘‘The enemy evacu- 
ated yesterday and last night. 
They marched down the Mobile 
& Ohio railroad.’ 

And Halleck’s forces marched 
into deserted Corinth, finding 
nothing but wreckage and devas- 
tation; the Confederate army hav- 
ing quietly withdrawn with all 
their material, without being in- 
terrupted or seriously attacked, 
as Halleck had allowed them to 
do at Columbus two months be- 
fore! Subsequent investigation 
shows that Beauregard’s army 
varied from 45,000 to 60,000, but 
at this time did not exceed 53,000 
effectives. Instead of marching 
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boldly upon the enemy, and as- 
saulting him in front and rear as 
Grant proposed—/ighting promptly 
and cutting off his retreat, and 
probably capturing or destroying 
Beauregard’s army, Halleck 
turned his 120,000 men into an 
expensive school of war. The 
abortive campaign, however, 
taught his army patience, sub- 
mission, obedience, discipline; 
taught officers and men to ‘‘dig,” 
a knowledge of great value to the 
army on many a battlefield later 
in the war. It taught the army 
to curse, also. Said General 
Sherman to the writer after- 
wards: ‘‘ Yes, the army swore; 
it swore worse than the army in 
Flanders.”’’ ‘‘It swore,’ said 
General Logan, ‘‘ because intel- 
ligent men and officers could not 
see why so great an army (able 
any day to march around Beau- 
regard and destroy him), should 
spend two months digging the 
country full of ditches, throwing 
up embankments, and construct- 
ing siege-approaches for a dozen 
miles, when there was no one in 
front of him but a lot of cavalry 
and a fringe of skirmishers, and 
then letting everything slip away 
from him.’’ 

General Grant expressed the 
general feeling of disappoint- 
ment felt by the army at the re- 
sult, very briefly, but very clear- 
ly. Hesaid: ‘‘They could not 
see how the mere occupation of 
places was to close the war while 
large and effective rebel armies 


existed. They believed that a. 


well directed attack would, at 
least, have partially destroyed 
the army defending Coriath. 
For myself, I am satisfied that 
Corinth _could have been cap- 
tured in a two-days’ campaign 
commenced promptly on the ar- 
rival of reinforcements after the 
battle of Shiloh.’’ 


Two days after Beauregard 
retired from Corinth, the Con- 
federate forces abandoned Fort 
Pillow, on the Mississippi, and 
their army and fleet retired to 
Memphis, where, on June 6th, 
they were followed and attacked 
by the Federal fleet, and in a 
brilliant naval fight in front of 
Memphis, the Confederate fleet 
was defeated and captured or de- 
stroyed, and the city was immedi- 
ately occupied. This opened the 
Mississippi River to Vicksburg, 
and left the railway at the latter 
city the only line of communica- 
tion east and west through the 
Confederacy. 


HALLECK’S TREATMENT OF 
GRANT INTOLERABLE. 


There was no effective pursuit 
of Beauregard’s army by Hal- 
leck, although there were thou- 
sands of deserters and stragglers 
from the Confederate army, and 
if it had been vigorously pursued 
in force must have been greatly 
crippled. Halleck settled down 
to fortify Corinth on an immense 
scale, and his great army soon 
began to disintegrate. General 
Pope was called to Washington 
to take command of the Army of 
the Potomac and his army was 
distributed amongst the Armies 
of the Ohio and the Tennessee. 

The Confederate army was 
permitted to rest and quietly re- 
cuperate in Mississippi; and 
Beauregard was superseded by 
Bragg in its command. 

Buell’s army was started to- 
wards Chattanooga; but he lin- 
gered so long on the way that 
General Bragg reached there 
with his army, through the in- 
terior of Alabama and Georgia, 
ahead of him McClernand and 
Wallace went to Bolivar and 
Memphis, and Sherman and 
Hurlbut were sent northwest to 
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Chewalla. Halleck remained at 
Corinth. General Grant, ‘‘sec- 


ond in command,” with no real 
command whatever outside his 
staff officers, was camped in the 
woods some distance out of Cor- 
inth. 

As Sherman was leaving for 
his new post at Chewalla, he 
learned at Halleck’s headquarters 
that Grant was going away next 
morning. Shermau asked Hal- 
leck why? Halleck affected not 
to know the reason; only knew 
that Grant had asked for and 
obtained leave of absence for 
thirty days. Sherman hastened 
to Grant’s camp. Found Grant 
busy assorting papers and tying 
them in packages with red tape, 
and Rawlins and the others pack- 
ing trunks and boxes, preparing 
to leave. Sherman inquired of 
Grant if it were true that he was 
going away. He _ answered, 
‘*Yes.”’ Sherman inquired the 
reason, and Grant replied: ‘‘Sher- 
man, you know. You know that 
I am in the way here. I have 
stood it as long as I can, and I 
can endure it no longer.” On be- 
ing told that he was going to St. 
Louis, Sherman asked him if he 
had any business there, and Grant 
answered, ‘‘Not a bit.” Then 
it was that Sherman’s powers as 
a good talker came into play. He 
urged and begged Grant to re- 
consider and remain, assuring 
him that sume happy accident 
would restore him to favor and 
his rightful place. General Grant 
thanked him for his advice and 
promised to consider it, and 
Sherman left. On the 16th of 
June, Grant wrote Sherman a 
note stating that he had con- 
cluded toremain. Sherman was 
rejoiced, and instantly sent Grant 
the following kind note: 


CHEWALLA, June 6, 1862. 
Mujor-General Grant: 

MY DEAR SIR -I have just received 
your note, and am rejoiced at your con- 
clusion to remain; for you could not be 
quiet at home for a week when armies 
are moving, and rest could not relieve 
your mind of the gnawing sensation 
that injustice has been done you. . 

W. T. SHERMAN. 
GRANT GOES TO MEMPHIS. 


In a few days after Sherman’s 
encouraging advice, Grant was 
permitted to move his headquar- 
ters to Memphis to take com- 
mand there. This was a happy 
relief, as it gave him active 
work, put him a comfortabe 
distance from Halleck, and in 
touch with Foote and his other 
naval friends of the fleet. 

He marched across the country 
with an escurt of twenty mounted 
men, although the country was 
infested with Confederate scout- 
ing parties. The first day he 
reached La Grange safely and 
remained over night with General 
Hurlbut, whohad postthere. The 
distance from there to Memphis 
was forty-seven miles. Reaching 
a point twenty miles from Mem- 
phis at mid-day, in great heat, he 
stopped at a pleasaut wayside 
home, where he found the pro- 
prietor, Mr. De Loche, to be a 
strong Union man. His escort 
rode forward a mile, dismounted, 
and rested in the shade, awaiting 
Grant's coming Mrs. De Loche 
invited Grant to stay for dinner, 
but Mr. De Loche was not urgent 
in his invitation; Grant, there- 
fore, declined, mounted his horse 
and joined his escort a mile west. 
He afterwards learned why Mr. 
De Loche had not urged him to 
tarry for dinner. He says: ‘‘He 
(Mr. De Loche) had not pressed 
me to tarry longer with him be- 
cause, in the early part of my 
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visit, a neighbor, a Dr. Smith, 
had called and, on being pre- 
sented to me, backed off the 
porch as if something had hit 
him. Mr. De Loche knew that 
the rebel General Jackson was in 
that neighborhood with a de- 
tachment of cavalry. His neigh- 
bor was as earnest in the South- 
ern cause aS was Mr. De Loche 
in that of the Union. ‘lhe exact 
location of Jackson was entirely 
unknown to Mr. De Loche, but 
he was sure that his neighbor 
would know it and would give 
information of my presence, and 
this made my stay unpleasant to 
him after the call of Dr. Smith. 

Jackson was very much 
disappointed that he had not cap- 
tured me. He was six or seven 
miles south when he learned that 
Iwas stopping at Mr De Loche’s, 
and when he arrived he learned 
that I had passed three quarters 
of an hour before. He thought 
it would be useless to pursue, 
with jaded horses, a well-mounted 
party with so much of a start 
Had he gone three-quarters of a 
mile further he would have found 
me with my purty, quietly rest- 
ing under the shade of trees, and 
without arms in our hands. ‘ 
After the war I met General 
Jackson at his comfortable sum- 
mer home at Manitou Springs, 
Col., and I reminded him of the 
incident. He responded that he 
was thankful now that he had 
not captured me. I certainly 
was very thankful, too.” 

Grant’s occupation of Memphis 
was in some respects pleasant. 
He found many Union people, 
and those devoted to the South- 
ern cause with whom he came in 
contact were refined and gener- 

s, though frank in avowal of 
their sentiments. The complica- 


tions, however, which the cotton 
buyers and traders brought into 


you can 


the problem were annoying and 
puzzling to him; were uncon- 
genial to his frank and honest 
nature, and quite foreign to his 
tastes and duties as a military 
commander. 

While in Memphis, there had 
been a loud and turbulent noise 
during several nights in a small 
house near Grant’s headquarters. 
It was disturbing, and Grant 
could not understand it. The 
noise grew into great volume one 
night, and he sent an aide to 
learn the cause. The officer 
rapped on the door, and the noise 
ceased. Then the door was 
opened by an Irishman with di- 
sheveled hair. The officer asked: 
‘‘Are you the master of this 
house, sir?’’ The man seemed 
in doubt, hesitated a moment, 
looked around to see who was be- 
hind him, then ventured to an- 
swer: ‘‘Faith! sir, that is what 
me and my ould woman are try- 
ing to decide. ”’ 

When this was reported to 
Grant he seemed puzzled, smiled, 
and asked Rawlins if he ‘‘knew 
anything in the Army Regula- 
tions that provided for such a 
case?” 

While Grant was thus busily 
engaged at Memphis, General 
Halleck was ordered to Wash- 
ington, and he ordered Grant 
back to Corinth. This change 
left him for the first time practi- 
cally, a ‘‘department ” command- 
er, though not so officially an- 
nounced until the 25th of October. 

Halleck’s order did not inform 
Grant of the purpose of his com- 
ing from Memphis to Corinth, 
and he asked Halleck by wire if 
he should bring his staff. Hal- 
leck answered curtly, ‘ this 
place will be your headquarters; 
judge for yourself.’’ 
Grant arrived on July 15th, and 
he tells us: ‘‘Halleck remained 
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until the 17th, but he was very un- 
communicative, and gave me no in- 
Sormation as to what I had been 
called to Corinth for.” 


HALLECK’S CROWNING ECCEN- 
TRICITY AND WANT OF 
JUDGMENT. 


Before Halleck departed, he 
was guilty of an act so wanting 
in wisdom as to be incredible, if 
it were not too well authenticated 
for doubt. It was ‘‘the talk ’’ in 
army circles at the time, but the 
writer doubted the story until 
Badeau asserted it in his ‘‘ Mili- 
tary History.” He-says that it 
was not meant by Halleck to en- 
large Grant’s command by the 
former going to Washington as 
Commander-in-chief. ‘‘On the 
contrary,” he adds, ‘‘the new 
General-in-chief first offered the 
command of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee to Colonel Robert Allen, 
a quartermaster, who declined it, 
whereupon it was allowed to re- 
main under Grant.” 

Colonel Allen being appealed 
to for the truth of the story, says, 
in a letter over his own signature: 
‘“*T had joined General “Halleck 
a short time subsequent to the 
fall of Corinth, and was attached 
to his immediate command, when 
he received his appointment of 
General-in-chief, with orders to 
repair at once to Washington. 
Shortly after. he came to my tent. 
; After a somewhat pro- 
tracted conversation he turned to 
me and said: ‘Now, what can I 
do for you?’ I replied that I did 
not know that he could do any- 
thing. ‘ Yes,’ he rejoined, ‘I can 
give you command of this army.’ 
I replied: ‘I have not rank.’ 
‘That,’ said he, ‘can easily be 
obtained.’ I do not remember 
exactly what my reply was to 
this, but it was to the effect that 
I doubted the expediency of such 


a measure, identified as I was 
with the enormous business and 
expenditures of the quartermas- 
ter’s department, from which it 
was almost impracticable to re- 
lieve me at that time. , 
It is true that 1 was congratula- 
ted on the prospect of succeeding 
to the command, before I had 
mentioned the subject of this in- 
terview.’’ 

With Grant, Sherman, Thomas, 
and other generals who had been 
campaigning from the beginning 
with brilliant success, near and 
ready to act, Halleck was willing 
to trust the great task to the 
untried and inexperienced hands 
of a subordinate quartermaster! 
With all his unaccountable whim- 
sicalities, the sober thinker 
would fain believe, or wish to 
believe, that Halleck was not so 
insane as this evidence seems 
to prove; and yet the fact seems 
proven. 

And thus the imperious, eccen- 
tric Halleck took his departure 
from the West, and Grant 
breathed with more freedom. 


GRANT RESUMES COMMAND—HIS 
CORINTH CAMPAIGN. 


Grant's small force had many 
places to occupy, and the rail- 
roads were to be repaired and 
defended. Midsummer had come. 
Bragg had beaten Buell to Chat- 
tanooga, had largely recruited 
his army and boldly started on 
his march through Tennessee and 
Kentucky for Louisville, with 
Buell, waiting, hesitating, after 
him, or rather in a race with him, 
for the same destination. To re- 
inforce Buell, Grant’s scanty 
forces were further depleted. 
While watching Van Dorn and 
Price, who had an army of 40,- 
000 south of him, he _ recon- 
structed the fortifications around 
Corinth to conform to his reduced 
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forces. Detachments of the en- 
emy were cutting the railroads, 
and threatening him at many 
points. His cavalry force was 
very small—inadequate to meet 
the demands and needs. 

The better to protect the rail- 
road toward Columbus, and be- 
tween Jackson and Memphis, 
Grant took position at Jackson 
and moved wherever his:presence 
was most needed. He placed 
General Rosecrans at Corinth, 
with most of his available force, 
and awaited the developments of 
Van Dorn and Price. He had, 
some time previously, proposed 
to Halleck, now at Washington, 
to concentrate his force, move on 
Van Dorn and Price and rout 
them before they could concen- 
trate on him, but Halleck re- 
fused permission, cautioning him 
to keep his troops in hand so as 
to be ready to further reinforce 
Buell. Many important com- 
bats were had between different 
detachments of the two armies, 
but they were dwarfed by the 
great battles. 

Early in September the Con- 
federate cause had taken on new 
life. Pope’s Army of the Poto- 
mac had been defeated and Lee 
was entering Maryland. Buell, 
to the east of Grant, was hasten- 
ing back to the Ohio River, and 
Bragg was marching a powerful 
army through the territory which 
the Cosfederates had abandoned 
in March, and were invading 
Northern Kentucky. If Van 
Dorn and Price could now defeat 
and drive Grant out of Northern 
Mississippi and West Tennessee, 
the Confeuerates would have re- 
gained, and much more than re- 
gained, all their lost territory, 
and the Ohio and Potomac Rivers 
would be the frontier line. Much, 
therefore, depended upon Grant 
at this important crisis. The 


railroad with Memphis was cut 
and broken by the Confederates, 
but Sherman had been sent to 
Memphis by Grant and he felt 
that important point to be in safe 
hands. Grant could not tell what 
particular point Van Dorn and 
Price would strike, and under 
Halleck’s orders he must hold 
his force in readiness to con- 
centrate on any point menaced. 

On the 13th of September, 
General Price entered Iluka, 
with the purpose of going to 
Bragg’s support in Middle-Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. 

On the 17th Rosecrans tele- 
graphed to Grant, saying: ‘‘ As 
Price is an old woodpecker it 
would be well to have a watch 
set to see if he might not take a 
course down the Tennessee in 
hopes of finding the means of 
crossing. ”’ 

General Grant sent Rosecrans 
and Ord against Price, and on 
the 19th fought the battle of 
Iuka, in which the ‘‘Old Wood- 
pecker’’ shook up Rosecrans 
considerably, and captured one 
of his batteries; but Price was 
nevertheless defeated with severe 
loss, and was driven back upon 
Van Dorn who was approaching 
Corinth with the main army. 

Grant, anticipating this, moved 
Rosecrans and Ord back to Cor- 
inth on a race to beat Van Dorn, 
who was only distant two or 
three marches to the south and 
west. General Thomas’ division 
had been withdrawn from Grant 
and sent to Buell. So had also 
Granger and Sheridan. This 
further crippled General Grant, 
but he made no complaints nor 
appeals tor aid. He hastened 
to gather up his forces from 
various outposts and concen- 
trate them at Corinth, ready 
to defend it Or, should the 
enemy flank it and march on 
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Jackson or other points, Grant’s 
forces could strike them in flank 
and rear, while he would be in 
their front. 

Van Dorn was approaching. 
Rosecrans had arrived, and on 
the evening of October 3d the 
enemy assaulted the works with 
great spirit and determination, 
but were repulsed. The inner, 
or more contracted, works which 
Grant had constructed, enabled 
Rosecrans’ smaller force to oc- 
cupy and defend them after be- 
ing forced by the enemy to retire 
within them. He had about 19,- 
000 men. Van Dorn had over 30,- 
000—Rosecrans said, 38,000. The 
enemy had concentrated every- 
thing in one desperate attempt 
to regain the lost territory back 
to the Ohio. 


Early on the morning of Octo- 
ber 4th, the whole Confederate 
army again assaulted the works 
with a fury unknown before in 
desperate Confederate fighting. 
A portion of their force, overlap- 
ping the fortifications and re- 
doubts, swept round into the 
edge of town, but a territic fire 
from the works drove them out. 
Again and again they assaulted 
the works, charging and mount- 
ing the embankments, only to be 
driven back or slaughtered. 
These brave and reckless attacks 
continued until near noon, when 
the brave fellows were every- 
where driven beyond cannon 
range, and they rapidly retreated, 
shattered and much disorgan- 
ized. Their loss was frightful; 
in Van Dorn’s and Lovell’s com- 
mands, the loss exceeded 5,500. 
The reports do not show the loss 
of Price; but it was estimated 
at 1,900. With stragglers, pris- 
oners and deserters, their entire 
loss was probably not less than 
10,000. Grant’s loss was about 


2,500; his forces fighting mainly 
behind earthworks. 

Grant ordered immediate pur- 
suit, but Rosecrans took time to 
prepare a wagon train to accom- 
pany him, and did not start until 
next day, when the enemy had 
made good his retreat; and when 
he did start by some fatality he 
took a wrong road. Reinforce- 
ments which Grant was hurrying 
to Rosecrans’ support (General 
Hurlbut’s division), struck the 
retreating force at the crossing 
of Hatchie River, and routed the 
advance and inflicted much dam- 
age, compelling them to retire 
and retreat over another route. 

The enemy had some difficult 
places on the swampy streams 
to pass, and Grant felt sure that 
by prompt pursuit the Confed- 
erate army could have been com- 
pletely destroyed. He was great- 
ly displeased at Rosecrans for 
tnis delay and ineffective pursuit; 
but in the face of victory, did not 
indulge in official censure. If 
Rosecrans had been in the rear 
of the retreating army ready to 
strike when Hurlbut attacked in 
front at the river, the defeated 
army must have been irretriev- 
ably ruined. 

These operations left the only 
Confederate army in the South- 
west east of the Mississippi 
River, very much of a wreck, and 
it retired into the interior of 
middle and lower Mississippi, 
Vicksburg, etc., and Grant re- 
mained solidly master of his part 
of the West, not having receded 
an inch, but was now free, so soon 
as he could get consent from 
Washington, and proper support, 
to organize his campaign against 
Vicksburg. 

Rosecrans was promoted major- 
general, and ordered by Halleck 
to supersede Buell in command 
of the army in Middle Tennessee. 
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Grant, displeased with Rose- 
crans’ slowness of movement in 
pursuing Price after Iuka, and 
Van Dorn after Corinth, had de- 
termined to relieve him from 
command the very day he was 
promoted, hence, this change 
was agreeable to Grant, for he 
had the impression that Rose- 
crans would be more effective in 
an independent command. 

‘The President sent General 
Grant the following message: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8, 1862. 
Major-General Grant: 

I congratulate you and all concerned 
in your recent battles and victories. 
How does it all sum up? I especially 
regret the death of General Hackle- 
man, and am very anxious 10 know the 
condition of General Oglesby, who is 


an intimate, personal friend. 
A. LINCOLN 


Grant’s ‘‘Corinth Campaign ’’ 
may be said to have been in prog- 
ress, in a general way, during 
the two months preceding the 
battle of Corinth, and consisted 
of more than twenty fights of 
considerable severity, many of 
them rising to the dignity of 
‘*battles,”” in which hundreds 
were killed and woundec, the 
campaign culminating and end- 
ing with the great ‘Battle of 
Corinth. ’’ 

His forces having been de- 
pleted and Grant, being obliged 
to maintain a line from Memphis 
east to the Tennessee River with 
an inadequate force, was thrown 
upon the defensive. The manner 
in which he was able to divine 
the purposes and plans of the 
enemy, and to move his scattered 
forces from point to point of 
danger; and to finally hurriedly 
concentrate a sufficient force to 
defeat the enemy at the impor- 
tant battle of Iuka, and again at 
the great battle of Corinth (which 
so shattered the enemy as to end 
the campaign), was a brilliant 


achievement, again stamping him 
as the great commander, and 
worthy the military character 
and genius of Grant. 

General McPherson, in speak- 
ing of Grant’s ‘‘Corinth Cam- 
paign, ’ said to the writer in 1864, 
after Chattanooga: ‘‘The dif- 
ficulties which Grant successfully 
met in his ‘Corinth Campaign’ 
were very great. With agreatly 
depleted army, he had to defend 
a line eighty miles long, from 
Memphis to Eastport, and a 
hundred miles to the north, on 
which were many important de- 
tached positions, any one of 
which was liable to be attacked 
by the enemy’s whole army. To 
so menuceuvre his forces occupy- 
ing these widely separated posi- 
tions, and concentrate at any 
threatened point to meet the 
enemy as he did, called for the 
display of energy and military 
genius of the very highest order. 
So difficult a task was never 
more ably performed. I doubt if 
Vicksburg or Chattanooga pre- 
sented more difficult problems, 
or called forth higher qualities 
of generalship. ’”’ 


INCIDENTS. 


In conversing with a Confed- 
erate soldier who was in the last 
desperate charge on the works 
at Corinth, he told the author of 
his attempts to escape after the 
repulse. Hesaid: ‘‘There were 
fifteen of my company who 
weren't killed at the Fort, and 
we ran and tried to hide behind 
trees. The grape and canister 
and shells were mowing down 
our men. Seven or eight of us 
hid in «a row behind a big tree, 
and as many more behind another 
tree close by. The shells and 
shot were sweeping past on both 
sides of us, but we stuck in line 
close behind our trees. We 
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dared not try to move farther for 
fear of being shot to pieces. The 
balls were striking the trees and 
skinning off the bark. Very 
soon arified shell struck the tree 
which the other fellows were be- 
hind, a few jeet from us; went 
right through it and exploded in 
the middle of that row of men, 
and killed and wounded every 
one of them. The very next 
minute a big shell exploded in 
the top of the tree I was behind, 
and knocked the whole top of 
brush down on us, killed and 
wounded three of us, and held 
the others fast to the ground, 
and the ‘Yanks’ dug us out 
after awhile, prisoners, and I 
got a rest.” 

In revisiting the battlefield a 


few years ago, and while stand- 
ing on the embankment of the 
fort where the Confederates 
made their last desperate charge, 
a bright little ‘‘darky ’’ boy of 
seven or eight summers came 
running from a cabin a few hun- 
dred yards distant, and offered 
to sell the author a handful of 
musket bullets which he had dug 
from the embankment. After 
completing his sale the little 
fellow said: ‘Il reckon how as 
them fellers what fit here had 
lots an’ lots uv fun!” 

I said to him: *‘What were 
they fighting about, anyhow, my 
boy?’’ ‘‘Dunno,’’ he answered; 
‘*fit kase they gist wanted ter.” 
Then, reflecting, he added: 
‘*Mebbe they fit about we uns.’’ 


(To be continued.) 


FOR THE SAKE OF HUMANITY. 


By EMMA SEEVERS JONES. 


I. 


L * daone are a rebel, Alfonso,’’ 
said Mercedes saucily. 

‘‘And what if I am, senorita? ”’ 
asked he, looking her boldly in 
the eyes. 

‘*T could never marry a rebel,’ 
answered Mercedes with a pout. 

*‘T only ask you to marry 
me, sweetheart,’’ said Alfonso, 
as he tried to kiss the pouting 
lips but Mercedes slipped from 
his grasp and laughingly re 
treated backwards. 

‘ Who is playing rebel now?’’ 
asked he, as he stood with folded 
arms watching her. 

‘*You, senor,’’ answered Mer- 
cedes, whirling around on one 
foot. 

He made a dash and caught 
her in his arms exclaiming, ‘‘ I 


shall carry you with me to for- 
tune and liberty.’’ 

**O, Alfonso, must you go?” 
asked Mercedes pathetically, her 
mood changing instantly, ‘‘Re- 
main here and be loyal, sweet- 
heart, and we shall be, O, so 
happy. ” 

‘*Happy on what?’’ asked he, 
a little bitterly, as he held her at 
arm’s length. ‘‘The Gonzales 
estate being needed by the min- 
ister of finance I have no nest to 
offer my birdling of Castile.” 

‘*But I shall have money, Al- 
fonso,’’ said Mercedes seriously. 

‘‘Nay, sweetheart, you will be 
disinherited if you marry me. A 
penniless Gonzales is no match 
for an heiress of the house of 
Serano. Your cousin, Don Cos- 
tino, with all his wealth, is a 
more favored suitor. ”’ 
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‘*T shall never marry him,” 
exclaimed Mercedes with flashing 
eyes. 

‘*No, you shall not, Mercedes 
Mia,’’ said Alfonso, clasping her 
close. 

**O, Alfonso, why do you call 
me ‘Mercedes Mia’? Remember 
the King,’’ said Mercedes fear- 
fully. 

‘‘King Alfonso never loved 
his Mercedes better than I love 
mine,” exclaimed Alfonso pas- 
sionately. 

‘*But remember, my love, he 
lost her and you may lose me, or, 
what would be worse, I may lose 
you,’” said Mercedes, clasping 
him about the neck and laying 
her rose-bloom cheek against 
his bronzed face. 

‘*Not so, Mercedes Mia,” said 
Alfonso with a smile, ‘‘only a 
few short months of parting and 
you will come to me.”’ 

‘*T wish you had never heard 
that heretic pri st,’’ said Mer- 
cedes resentfully, her mood 
changing again. ‘‘He sows the 
seeds of sediiion and ought to 
be driven from Spain.”’ 

‘*No, he sows not the seeds of 
sedition,’’ remonstrated Alfonso, 
‘*for I have heard him exhort the 
people to keep the laws of their 
country. But he does preach on 
the brotherhood of man, and 
what the Lord did for the sake of 
humanity.” 

‘* Alfonso,” exclaimed Merce- 
des, starting back with horror in 
her face, ‘‘are you a heretic?”’ 

‘*No, no, Mercedes Mia,’’ said’ 
Alfonso with a laugh, ‘‘I am as 
good a Catholic as you, yourself. 
and it is for Catholic Cuba I 
would fight. For the sake of 
humanity and my sweetheart I 
go to free Cuba and set up a new 
Spain, better than the old. And, 
who knows,” continued he mus- 
ingly, ‘‘but you and I, Mercedes, 


may be the rulers in New Cas- 
tile?” 

‘It is the Anglo-Saxon blood 
in your veins that makes you so 
restless and ambitious,’’ said 
said Mercedes reprovingly ; ‘‘why 
not content yourself with Spain 
and love? ”’ 

“T am a Castilian,” proudly 
responded Alfonso. ‘‘The fact 
that my great-great-grandfather 
married an English maid because 
he loved her does not make me 
less a Spaniard. ”’ 

‘*No Alfonso, it does not,’* said 
Mercedes, patting his cheek lov- 
ingly to chase away his resent- 
ment; ‘‘but why, why must you 
leave me?’’ 

‘‘T go to retrieve the fallen 
fortunes of the house of Gonzales 
that I may have more than love 
to offer Mercedes Mia, and to 
help set up Cuban independence, ” 
replied Alfonso. 

‘Tam fully content with love 
without the fortune. And why 
should you care for the Cubans? 
They are only rebels and should 
be crushed out,’’ said Mercedes, 
quoting her father. 

‘*For the sake of humanity, 
Mercedes Mia,’ said Alfonso 
solemnly, as he kissed her fare 
well. 


II. 


Months passed slowly with no 
news from Cuba except news of 
Spanish victories and defeats of 
the insurgents. Mercedes Serano 
grew thin and the rose-bloom on 
her cheek paled from the secret 
gnawing at her heart strings of 
constant.anxiety and waiting. 

Her cousin, Don _ Costino, 
pressed his suit, which was urged 
on by her father and mother. 

‘*T cannot marry him,’’ she re- 
monstrated, ‘‘ for I love him not.” 

‘‘Love!’’ sneered her father, 
‘*What do you know of love? 
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You shall marry your cousin 
Costino before the new year sets 
in.”’ 

*O, why does not Alfonso 
send for me?” asked Mercedes 
in an agony of fear as time went 
on. 

But before the new year set in 
Don Serano, her father, was killed 
in a needless duel, and her 
mother soon followed him to the 
grave. Mercedes knew that her 
mother’s last wish was for her to 
marry her cousin, but her heart 
was in Cuba with her true love, 
Alfonso. 

**T shall find my sweetheart,’’ 
whispered she, as she packed her 
belongings and took passage for 
Cuba. 


ITI. 


Two years in Cuba wrought 
great changes in Alfonso Gon- 
zales. New Castile seemed no 
nearer freedom than when he 
first joined the insurgents. The 
fallen fortunes of the house of 
Gonzales were farther from re- 
pair than when he left Spain. 
So far, indeed, that the only 
scion of the Gonzales family was 
gaunt and lean for want of food. 

Mercedes Mia had become al- 
most a dream. 

‘‘T can never send for her,’’ 
became the cry of his heart as 
the weary days dragged on. 

There came a day when Al- 
fonso Gonzales lay down by the 
wayside, too faint and weary to 
continue the march. He had 
given the last portion of his three 
days’ rations to some starving 
children who grabbed it selfishly 
and greedily like wolves. 

The misery around him made 
Alfonso heartsick. 

*O, that I had remained in 
Spain with my love, Mercedes 
Mia,” he murmured as concious- 
ness left him. 
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He was finally aroused by the 
stopping of a cart near him, and 
the sound of voices, especially 
the sound of one voice as it cried 
in agony intense: 

‘‘Alfonso, my love, my sweet 
heart, speak to me.” 

‘*Mercedes Mia,” he mur- 
mured, with a smile whose wan- 
ness was heart rending. The 
glassy hand of death was on him 
and his limbs began to stiffen. 

‘‘Alfonso, do not leave me,” 
cried Mercedes. 

‘*For the sake of humanity, 
Mercedes Mia,’* whispered Al- 
fonso, who was once again with 
his love in Donna Serano’s rose 
garden in old Castile. 

He died in the arms of Merce- 
des, with her kisses on his 
ghastly lips and the warm clasp 
of her love about him. <A calm- 
faced sister of charity held the 
holy cross before his fading 
vision and repeated prayers for 
the dying. 

Mercedes had sought for him 
despairingly along Cuban high- 
ways, transported in a cart for 
which she had paid a fabulous 
sumin Havana The half-starved 
beasts that dragged it slowly 
along were driven by a negro 
whose terms were entirely out 
of proportion to the service he 
rendered. 

She was accompanied by Sister 
Margaret from the Convent of 


Mercy, within whose friendly 
walls she had sought shelter 


when first landing on Cuban soil. 

Her heart fainted within her 
and despair settled on her spirit 
as she saw the miserable condi 
tion of the insurgents. 

‘‘Alfonso is dead, Alfonso is 
dead,’’ became the cry of her 
heart but she would not turn 
back. 

At last her search 
rewarded. 


vas sadly 
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Sister Margaret, in her min- 
istry of mercy, is accompanied 
by Sister Mercedes, whose wealth 
is dedicated to the Convent of 
Mercy to be used for the relief of 
the suffering, whether Spaniard 
or Cuban, negro or creole. 

‘*For the sake of humanity,’’ 
whispers Sister Mercedes, as 
she cares for the wounded or 
starving, and repeats prayers for 
the dying. 


But there comes a time when 
Sister Margaret again goes her 
merciful rounds alone. Sister 
Mercedes can only sit on the 
garden seat and think of the past 
and. her own broken heart. 

And now inside the walls of 
the Convent of Mercy is a grave, 
marked by a cross, on the inner 
side of which Sister Margaret 
laboriously carved: 

‘*Mercedes Mia.” 





THE VINDICATION OF FOBBS. 
By N. H. CROWELL. 


‘A 7HEN a stalwart man deserts 
a defenseless member of 
the opposite sex in a moment of 
danger he may consider himself 
lucky if he is not confronted, 
sooner or later, with the trite 
statement that he is a coward. 
The person to whom this func- 
tion falls with the greatest pro- 
priety is, so say the books of 
etiquette, the lady’s eldest bro- 
ther. 

Now it happened that Fobbs 
(Napoleon Cincinnatus Fobbs 
was his name in its unabridged 
edition) had committed an act— 
an act which, had it been a mere 
shade less in the magnitude of its 
baseness, might have been clothed 
by the accommodating residents 
of Inglefield in the friendly 
cloak of extenuating circum- 
stances. And it is a question 
whether an unarmed man is in 
honor bound to stand and deliver 
a well-filled purse upon a casual 
demand from a chance acquaint- 
ance in.a black mask, when ac- 
companied by a lady friend, who, 
as he has every reason to believe, 
has nothing in her hand-bag but 
a kerchief and a paper bag of 
chocolates. Under such circum- 





stances a man of well-developed 
reasoning powers would be very 
likely to formulate a plan of ac- 
tion instanter, and if he was also 
a man of energy (as Napoleon 
Fobbs had the credit of being) he 
would not hesitate to carry his 
plan at once into action. 

Just what thoughts trooped 
through Napoleon Fobbs’ brain 
under circumstances similar to 
the ones just described may never 
be known, but the action incident 
to those thoughts was even now 
fresh history (and rather em- 
barrassing history, it may be 
imagined) to the principal actor, 
and serving at the same time as 
an unusually sweet morsel in the 
mouths of sundry gossiping 
ladies of Inglefield. 

To be brief—Fobbs ran, and, 
as he came safely away, it is to 
be assumed that he ran well. 

The milkman was perhaps the 
real prime mover in the circula- 
tion of the foul blot on the 
hitherto spotless escutcheon of 
the Fobbs family. How he man- 
aged to acquaint himself so thor- 
oughly with the facts in so short 
a space of time was a matter that 
might have occasioned doubt in 
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the minds of the residents of 
scandal-barren Inglefield had 
they paused to ponder. 

It was 6:15 when he jingled 
his bell at Miss Lucy Keepitot’s 
unpretentious hitching post. 
Lucy was his first cusiomer on 
the route. As the white liquid 
gurgled into the quart cup, gin- 
gerly held out by the sprightly 
Lucy, the milkman suddenly 
straightened up and nervously 


combed the icicles from . his 
mustache with his huge red 


fingers as he asked, with an in- 
troductory cough: 

‘D’ye hear ‘bout that air 
"Nape Fobbs las’ night, Miss 
Lucy?” 

‘‘Goodness, no. What about 
him?*’ ‘the hand that held the 
quart cup trembled expectantly. 

‘“W'y, ye see, this air Fobbs 
wuz a escortin’ Miss Weatherly 
hum f’um a doin’s down below 
an’ up ‘ere on th’ pike a feller 
jumps out ‘ith a revolver an’ 
asks fer Fobbs’ cash—see’’’ 

‘*Yes. yes, and what did he- 
what did Fobbs do thea?" Miss 
Lucy stood on her left foot and 
tapped her right one rapidly 
against the frosty walk. 

‘‘Wa-al, Fobbs, he makes as 
if he wuz goin’ to hand it over 
w’en all on w suddint he jumps 
behind Miss Weatherly an’ digs 
out, leavin’ her to face the rob- 
ber, ye see.”” 

‘* Did the robber shoot?’’ 

‘*How could he w’en she wuz 
between ‘im an’ Fobbs a dodgin’ 
this wa. an’ that like all pos- 
sessed?” 


‘“Whuat did he do then?’ she 
inquired 

‘“Who? The robber?’’ inno- 
cently 


**Of course!” snappishly. 

‘“Oh—w’y, he jest bows an’ 
walks off ar’ Miss Weatherly goes 
hum. Hey, there, Bally—get out 


o’ this!”’ and the all but-superan- 
nuated animal moved on down 
the street. 

By the time the old horse had 
completed his morning rounds, 
the news of Napoleon Fobbs’ un- 
usually timorous conduct was 
current history If Lucy Keep- 
itot had any lurking suspicions 
as to the authenticity of the 
milkman’s statements they were 
dispelled by a boy who came 
down the street dragging a heavy 
‘*bob sled’ after him. 


‘*Hev, Bill,” he roared to a 
chum over in the next block: 


‘*Wasn’t that a hot oneon Fobbs, 
though?’’ Back came the answer 
in clear, ringing tones and with 
a candor that amply confirmed 
the milkman’s story : 

‘**You bet!"’ 

Miss Lucy hurried through her 
breakfast dishes, closed the draft 
of the heater, and ran across the 
street to compare notes with the 
Wilkinsons. For two hours Wil- 
kinson, Sr., sat in the kitchen 
and listened to a steady hum in 
the adjoining room’ through 
which he detected such oceasional 
‘wasn’t it awful? 
the brute—the poor, dear gir] 
that’s what I think,’’ ete. Wil- 
kinson had already interviewed 
the milkman and consequently 
was well up on the topic of con- 
versation 

When Wilkinson went down to 
the grocery to replenish his sup- 
ply of snoking tobacco he found 
the habitues deeply engrossed in 
Bob Taylor’s boisterous version 
of voung Fobbs’ ignominious 
flight. 

in a roundabout way it came 
to the ear of Fobbs, Sr., that his 
son Napoleon, his heir—had, in 
a time of danger and in a manner 
peculiarly aggravating—with no 
excuse whatever, and with every 
indication of extreme fright, de- 


scraps as 
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serted a young, pretty and utterly 
helpless lady to the brutish 
fancies of a degraded highway- 
man. 

Horrors! Theold gentleman’s 
scanty locks seemed to fairly 
bristle with indignation as he 
heard the deadly news. When 
had such a stain besmirched the 
fair name of the Fobbs family 
before? Not since Launcelot 
Fobbs battered down the gates 
of Billingwood castle—not since 
Percy Euphrates Fobbs led the 
charge of the Irish Volunteers at 
Black Ford—never in the history 
of the Fobbs lineage had such a 
thing even b:en dreamed of! 

Fobbs, Sr., pounded fiercely 
on the Venetian tiles that adorned 
his fireplace. Hamlet, the foot- 
man, appeared in the doorway. 

‘‘Has that young renegsede 
risen yet?’ 

‘‘Which renegade, sir?’’ re- 
plied the shaking Hamlet, ap- 
palled at sight of his master’s 
rage. 

‘*Who said renegacée, sir? I'll 
have you to understand that my 
son is NO renegade! I say, has 
Napoleon risen yet?”’ 

‘*Partly partly, sir,’’ replied 
Hamlet, mechanically. 

‘Eh? Partly? Bring him 
here!’’.and Fobbs, Sr., spat vio- 
lently at the blazing log in the 
fireplace. 

Several minutes flew by and:a 
door opened. Napoleon Fobbs, 
fully dressed, entered the room. 

‘‘Good morning, fath—”’ 

‘*My son, what is this I hear 
of you?” inquired the old gentle- 
man, peremptorily. 

‘*Can’t say, sir. What do you 
refer to?” 

“Did you not escort Miss 
Weatherly home from a dance 
last night?’’ 

‘‘Yes, sir, and no, sir.”’ 

‘‘What’s that?’’ Fobbs, Sr.,was 


getting purple in the face from 
suppressed indignation. 

‘‘T escorted her part way, and 
would have taken her the rest of 
the way, but we met a—”’ 

‘Then it is true, is it?’’ 

“*Man who wanted to transact 
some urgent business with me 
and—”’ 

‘* Well?’’ 

‘*T hurried back to the oftice to 
look up his credit, you know.” 

‘*Napoleon, away with levity. 
This is a serious matter. Do 
you know what it is for a Fobbs 
to desert a lady in time of danger 
—a Fobbs to basely flee and 
leave a helpless female to the 
clutches of a villain?’’ 

Napoleon Fobbs looked as if 
he would like to know. 

‘*Tt means this, sir. The honor 
and integrity of your father’s 
family have been impeached. It 
means that, henceforth, to speak 
of a Fobbs is to speak of a cow- 
ard — do you realize that?’’ 

His son evidently compre- 
hended the import of his words. 

‘*Now, sir, I will give vou 
just one week in which to vindi- 
cate yourself — to re-establish the 
good name of the family. Fail- 
ing in that, my son, the portals 
of the Fobbs mansion are for- 
ever barred to you-—-do you 
catch my meaning?”’ 

Napoleon Fobbs slowly bowed 
his head. He was thinking 
thinking of something he had 
seen in the sputtering flames that 
leaped up from the log in the 
fireplace-——perhaps. The old 
gentleman glanced at his son 
keenly a moment —then stalked 
from the room with a dignified 
tread that left an atmosphere of 
decision hovering about long after 


the echo of his footsteps had 


died away in a distant hallway. 
Now, to establish a reputation 
for bravery is a serious task in 
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itself, but to create a name famed 
for the chivalrous qualities of 
its owner when the owner is 
handicapped by a present and 
pervading reputation for timidity 
is a problem fit to cause many a 
man to think several times be- 
fore undertaking its solution. 
But Napoleon Fobbs seemed to 
bear his disgrace handsomely — 
perhaps some slight inkling of 
his predecessor’s noble traits 
had descended to him and were 
struggling to the surface — traits 
that the events of the past twen- 
ty-four hours had awakened. 

We can tell better when we see 
what Napoleon Fobbs proceeded 
todo. The first thing he really 
did was to select a cigar from a 
pocket-case and carefully nip off 
the point. Then, turning his 
back to the grateful hearth, he 
inserted the weed between his 
teeth and held a lighted match 
to it. 

Napoleon was not a man of 
rapid, ephemeral action. He was 
rather a man of judgment — one 
who weighed well his plans, 
plans which were to be carried 
out with a smacking of that bull- 
dog tenacity that was a distin- 


guishing characteristic of the 
earlier Fobbses. 
For a long time Napoleon 


Fobbs stood, with elevated chin, 
gazing thoughtfully into the blue 
wreath of smoke that rose from 
his cigar Suddenly he started, 
dove his hand into his inside 
coat pocket and drew therefrom 
a folded paper. He perused its 
contents with evident pleasure. 
It was an invitation to a social 
dance at Bolingbroke, twelve 
miles to the south. 

‘* Just the thing,’’ was his com- 
ment, as he replaced the paper 
in his pocket, and, in response to 
a summons from the dusky foot- 
man, went out to breakfast. 


At 10 o’clock Napoleon Fobbs, 
dressed in his usual, immaculate 
manner, left the house and turned 
down the street. It was not out 
of the ordinary for young Fobbs 
to make short excursions from 
Inglefield, and when he boarded 
the midday train east no com- 
ment was excited. 

If any of the young man’s ac- 
quaintances still cherished a lin- 
gering belief in his worth, that 
belief would have been rudely 
stamped out could they have 
witnessed a scene in the Blue 
Bull saloon at Westchester that 
afternoon. eated at a table in 
the darkest depths of the saloon, 
talking in low, earnest tones 
with a group of beetle-browed 
rounders, sat Napoleon Fobbs. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ he was saying, 
‘‘I’ve explained the job to you 
and when it’s done the money 
will be ready for you. Remem- 
ber the time—midnight Friday 
night orthereabout. Be on horse- 
back, and blaze away to beat the 
band. When I open up, why, 
dig out, that’s all—only do it 
gracefully.’ 

‘*S’pose smother mug takes a 
crack at us,” said one, as he 
glanced wistfully at the empty 
glasses on the table. 

‘‘Pshaw! Ill be the only one 
armed. Don’t get frightened— 
there’s nonecessity. Here, barky, 
more toddy—you fellows have an 
awful thirst.’’ 

When the evening train pulled 
in at Inglefield, Fobbs stepped 
off. Up the street he encoun 
tered Digby Vernals a promising 
young society man and boon 
companion. , 

‘‘Hallo, Nape, been some- 
where? Say, going to the Boling- 
broke hop, of course?’’ rattled 
Vernals, as he grasped Fobb’s 
hand and shook it warmly. 

**Sorry, Dig, but I am not go- 
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ing,’’ replied Fobbs, with a very 
realistic sigh. 

‘*What? Not going?’’ asked 
the surprised Vernals. 

**That’s it, old chap—sorry,’’ 
and Fobbs, shaking himself free, 
resumed his homeward way. 

When ‘‘Jeems’’ Tupper, the 
veteran stage driver, approached 
Digby Vernals early next day, 
and closed a bargain to haul six 
couples to the Bolingbroke 
dance, Digby could be excused 
for not having a suspicion that 
Tupper was following out a sug- 
gestion casually dropped in his 
hearing by Napoleon Fobbs. 
But such was the case, and it 
was with no slight degree of 
pleasure that Fobbs became 
aware that Miss Mabel Weath- 
erly had accepted: Vernal’s invi- 
tation and would go to Boling- 
broke in Tupper’s rig, which, 
while not luxurious, was far from 
uncomfortable. 


It was at a late hour when the 
dance at Bolingbroke came to a 
close, and some further time was 
spent by the members of Tup- 
per's load in partaking of a neat 
little lunch at a neighboring café. 

At last, however, ‘‘ Jeems,”’ 
from his elevated perch on the 
driver’s seat, coughed several 
times impatiently, and gruffly in- 
quired, in a loud tone of voice: 

‘*When be you uns goin’ hum, 
I’d like to know?” 

This was followed by a dainty 
little uproar inside the café, oc- 
casioned by a general movement 
at pulling on scarfs and mittens, 
and the merry party soon came 
out and began climbing into the 
coach. 

At this moment a tall figure in 
an ulster top garment strode up 
and, with a slight show of hesi- 
tation, spoke tothe driver. What 
he said was lost to the company 


but the driver’s hearty ‘ Yes, sir, 
git aboard,’ made it evident that 
a passenger was to be taken on 
the homeward trip. Thestrang- 
er clambered up alongside Tup- 
per. 

When the stage was in motion 
and the rumbling of the wheels 
precluded the chance of detec- 
tion, the tall figure rolled down 
its ulster collar and edged closer 
to the driver. 

‘Tupper, is Miss Weatherly 
inside?’’ it asked, in a voice 
strangely like that of Napoleon 
Fobbs. 

‘Yes, she’s in,” 
driver. 

The tall figure relapsed into 


replied the 


silence. Presently something 
between Tupper’s feet caught 
his eye. 

‘Whose satchel is that?” 


asked F'obbs—for it was Fobbs, to 
tell the truth,—Napoleon Fobbs. 

‘*Hey? Oh, it belongs to me.”’ 
The sudden query evidently net- 
tled Tupper not a little for he 
proceeded to lash the horses un- 
necessarily as though to prevent 
further questioning. But Fobbs, 
if nothing else, was persistent. 

‘*What’s in it—laundry?” he 
asked. 

‘‘Not by a—yes, that’s it— 
laundry.” 

A peculiar idea was forming in 
Fobbs’ brain. What was in that 
satchel that so worried ‘‘ Jeems ” 
Tupper? And also what was 
that shining object protruding 
from the side pocket of his over 
coat? <A second glance sufticed 
to answer this query—it was a 
revolver. Fobbs’ backbone me 
chanically straightened as he 
strove to grasp the significance 
of the two—the revolver and the 
satchel. Could Tupper be an- 
ticipating anything? Horrors! 
Through Napoleon Fobbs’ brain 
shot a picture of masked figures 
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on horseback, armed with pistols 
loaded with blank cartridges—a 
command to halt—a fusillade— 
followed by a panic-stricken rout 
as he himself drew his prepared 
weapons and opened fire. It was 
a neat scheme but with old man 
Tupper armed and guarding a 
mysterious satchel, containing, 
he knew not what, the chances 
of success were rapidly melting 
into nothingness. 

“Say, Tupper,” inquired 
Fobbs, desperately, ‘‘what’s in 
that grip? I don’t want to steal 
it 9° 


‘‘Well, there’s some valuables 
in it—mostly money, I reckon. 
Th’ agent at Bolingbroke gave it 
to me to give to th’ agent at hum. 
He said as how ‘Red’ Barton 
and his gang had been layin’ fer 
it and he thought this would be a 
good chance to get it through 
safe.’’ 

‘*Gota revolver?’’ asked Fobbs 
as a precaution. 

‘Two of ’em.”’ 

** Loaded?” 

‘*To the muzzle ” 

‘* What calibre?” 

‘«Thirty-eight. ’’ 

**Let me have a dozen cart- 
ridges.’’ 

‘*What?’’ yelled the driver. 

‘* A dozen cartridges. I’ve two 
pistols, but they’re loaded with 
—that is, they’re not loaded,”’ 
said Fobbs, confusedly. 

Tupper reached his hand into 
his coat pocket and withdrew it 
filled with the deadly missiles 
in their shining brass jackets. 
He counted out twelve. Fobbs 
drew a pistol from his breast 
pocket and, with a nimble move- 
ment, ejected its quota of car- 
tridges, unnoticed, to the ground. 
They fell with a surprisingly 
shallow rattle on the frozen 
earth below. Hastily shoving 
the fresh cartridges into the 

4 


chambers, Fobbs replaced the 
pistol and repeated the manceu- 
vre with the second weapon. 

If ‘*Red’’ Barton’s gang did 
show up, why, Fobbs would sell 
his life dearly. If his friends ap- 
peared he could easily fire into 
the air early enough to prevent 
any disastrous consequences from 
Tupper’s fire. But the idea was 
not really consoling and Fobbs, 
with his hands on his pistol 
handles, sat studiously gazing at 
the horses. 

It is at such moments as this 
that the unexpected is due to 
happen. The first inkling that 
reached Fobbs’ mind that the un- 
expected (or was it the expected ?) 
was really taking place was a 
hoarse command ahead to 

‘* Halt!” 

Instinctively Fobbs tightened 
his grasp on the revolvers and 
peered into the semi darkness. 
Certainly the owner of that voice 
was not on horseback. In which 
case it must be ‘‘ Red’’ Barton’s 
gang! 

Two burly figures sprang from 
the bushes and approached the 
horses’ heads. Little shrieks 
from the interior of the coach 
reached Fobbs’ ears. He saw 
Tupper’s hand slide around to 
his pistol pocket. If he must act, 
he would do it now. Quickly 
drawing his weapons, he leveled 
at the nearest figure and fired. 
The man, with a sharp cry of 
pain, threw up his hands and fell 
backward to the earth. The 
second man dodged behind the 
leaders’ bodies and, as he did so, 
let fly a bullet that burned its 
way deep into Fobbs’ left shoul- 
der. 

Tupper, at this moment, 
cracked his long whip about the 
horses’ ears and they sprang 
suddenly forward, bowling the 
highwayman over in avery satis- 
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factory manner. He scrambled 
to his feet, however, and, as the 
coach disappeared in the dis- 
tance, emptied his weapons at it, 
without effect. 


Inside the coach a scene of in- 
describable confusion reigned. 
Arthur Wilton, at the first alarm, 
had sprawled at full length on 
the stage floor for fear of bullets 
through the coach sides. Digby 
Vernals, in a ludicrous state of 
fright, seized the hapless Miss 
Weatherly and held her between 
himself and possible bullets. In 
short, the occupants were in a 
fine state of panic when the 
driver’s window opened and a 
face appeared. 

‘* Don’t go crazy down there, ’’ 
it said. 

‘* Why, its Nape Fobbs!”’ cried 
Wilton, warily raising his head 
from the floor. 

**Oh, Mr. Fobbs — Nape — will 
we be killed?’ cried the af- 
frighted Miss Weatherly, strug- 
gling to free herself from Ver- 
nal’s frantic grasp. 

‘Not at all! Here, Digby, 
what do you mean by treating 
Miss Weatherly in that manner 
—let her go!”’ 

Vernals, with a deep flush 
mantling to his face, released the 
lady, who promptly sat down in 
Miss Cartright’s lap, completely 
exhausted. 

The little window slammed 
shut and the stage rattled on. 
The bridge over the half-way 
creek was crossed and Napoleon 


Fobbs drew a deep sigh of re-’ 


lief—no horsemen appeared. The 
real assault had probably stam- 
peded them. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the pain in his 


shoulder was increasing, Fobbs’ 
face wore a smile. 

It was 6:15 when the milkman’s 
bell tinkled at Miss Keepitot’s 
gate next morning. Something 
important was evidently upper- 
most in his mind for the hand 
that turned the faucet on the 
huge can trembled nervously. 

“D’ye hear ’bout that air 
Fobbs las’ night?’’ he inquired, 
at length. 

‘* No—what more has he been 
up to?’’ replied Miss Lucy, with 
a contemptuous little sniff. 

‘““W’y, th’ fellow was on th’ 
stage comin’ hum f’um Boling- 
broke las’ night an’ ‘Reddy’ 
Barton’s gang tried to hold it up. 
Fobbs he jes’ yanks out a brace 
o’ revolvers and blazes away fit 
to kill—in fact he did finish old 
Barton himself an’ the p’lice 
over at Bolingbroke has ’is body 
now.’”’ 

‘* You don’t say so,”’ ejaculated 
Miss Lucy. 

Between the milkman and 
Miss Lucy, Napoleon Fobbs’ rep- 
utation speedily regained its 
normal temperature as to bravery, 
and at the end of the week 
Fobbs, Sr., saw fit to say nothing 
about barring the portals of the 
Fobbs mansion to his son. 

Several evenings later Napo- 
leon Fobbs was observed to 
stroll down the street with Miss 
Weatherly on his arm. He had 
a bandage on his left shoulder 
but he appeared to take little 
notice of it, so interested was he 
in the conversation he was carry- 
ing on with his fair partner. 

Judging from the smiles that 
rippled over his countenance at 
frequent intervals the conversa- 
tion was pleasing. 
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AN IDEAL NEW YEAR'S IDYL. 


By SAMUEL M. GREENE. 


ITTLE Johnnie Butterbowl 
awoke on New Year’s morn- 
ing. This was a very essential 
thing for Johnnie to do, both for 
his own sake and for the sake of 
our story. He awoke, as we 
say, and peered out from under 
the covers with his nose. Most 
boys, if you have noticed, do 
most of their peering with their 
noses. They tell temperature 
with them, scent a pot of jam ten 
feet up in the cupboard with 
them, and use them promiscuously 
in other peoples’ business. But 
we must not leave Johnnie’s 
nose out from under the covers 
all this time. He felt the air 
with his proboscis, and concluded 
that it was too cold to crawl out. 
Johnnie Butterbowl was not 
noted for his goodness. He had 
never gotten enough reward of 
merit cards in Sunday School to 
get one of the next largest, with 
five of which he could get one of 
the next largest, with ten of 
which he could get a quarter to 
put in the collection box for the 
missionaries. 

Johnnie, as we say, ‘had never 
been prominent among his play- 
mates for his innate goodness. 
He had never died young, as 
several of his playmates had 
done. He heard the cold crack- 
ling of the sidewalk as some of 
the neighbors went down town 
to work. He heard his own 
father go around the house and 
out of the gate and down the 
walk, with Mrs. Butterbow] call- 
ing to him from the kitchen door 
not to forget the celery at noon. 
Johnnie involuntarily sniffed his 
nose as he thought of the turkey 
that would soon be stewing in 


the oven downstairs, and he 
thought that he would have time 
for one more good nap before 
time to go skating,—for he in- 
tended to meet the boys on the 
bayou at nine o’clock and skate 
till dinner time. So he pulled 
his cold nose under the covers 
and prepared to snooze. But 
thoughts of New Year resolu- 
tions interfered. 

In about a minute a strange 
thing happened. Johnnie’s face 
came out from under the covers. 
He looked bright and strangely 
happy. For one short moment 
he rubbed his eyes,—one short 
one only,—and then he bounced 
out upon the floor and began 
sliding into his cold clothes. His 
teeth chattered, but they seemed 
to make a cheery sound, and he 
smiled to himself as if some 
good inward resolve were strug- 
gling to get out. 

In four minutes and a half he 
was downstairs, all dressed, 
and in another minute his face 
was washed and his hair was 
combed flat and wet to his head. 
He looked very brightand happy. 

‘‘Am I late for breakfast, 
mother?’ he asked cheerily as 
he stepped into the kitchen. His 
mother looked up with slight 
surprise, but he added immedi- 
ately,—‘‘I guess I don’t want 
any breakfast this morning, 
mother, I see I’m late anyway.”’ 

Mrs. Butterbow] did not under- 
stand, for Johnnie did not usually 
act this way. But she looked 
pleased, and smiled indulgently 
as she kissed his cheek, which 
was still shining from the soap 
suds. 

‘*Why, my little man, of course 
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you are not toolate. Your break- 
fast is here in the oven.” 

And the good-hearted woman 
hustled out some hot buckwheat 
cakes and gravy, and brought 
some milk from the pantry. 

*‘Can’t I help you, mother?’’ 
asked Johnnie. 

‘*No, it is all ready,’’ said Mrs. 
Butterbowl, fondly. And as 
Johnnie sat down and carefully 
put on his napkin, she stooped 
and kissed him again. Johnnie 
smiled sweetly, and his mother 
went back to the kitchen hum- 
ming a little air, and also breath- 
ing a little. 

After breakfast Johnnie car- 
ried the empty dishes out to the 
sink, and was turning the water 
on them when his mother entered 
from the porch, where she had 
been gettingtheturkey. ‘‘ Why, 
my dear boy, let those dishes 
alone; I will do them after din- 
ner.’’ And she gently pushed 
him away. 

So Johnnie went into the sit- 
ting room, and after he had fixed 
the fire, he put on his cap and 
mittens and went out. He went 
directly to the wood pile, where 
he took an old broom and brushed 
the snow from some of the sticks, 
and then picked up the saw and 
began to saw wood as hard as he 
could. He sawed it into four 
pieces, as his mother had oftén 
told him to do, to fit the short 
kitchen stove. But, sad to say, 
he had nearly always sawed it 
into three and then lied to her 
about the length of the original 
sticks. To-day he carefully cut 
it into four, and the long ones 
into five, and then split them 
well and carried ten or eleven 
large armloads onto the porch. 
A warm and happy glow was 
pervading his entire system. It 
seemed to start from his heart, 
or at least he imagined it did. 


He had not studied physiology 
or he would have known he was 
right. 

As he re-entered the kitchen 
his mother was turning the tur- 
key. ‘‘Are you not going skat- 
ing, Johnnie?” she asked. 

‘*No, I think Ill not go this 
morning,’’ said Johnnie. 

“You might as well go. Din- 
ner won’t be ready till nearly 
one.’”’ 

‘‘Well, but mother, I think I 
would rather go to church this 
morning. I have not been there 
on New Year’s day for nine years 
now, ever since you took me when 
I was four years old. Do you re- 
member ?”’ 

‘*Yes, my boy, 1 remember,’’ 
said Mrs Butterbowl. She had 
tried to get Johnnie to go every 
year since then, but had failed. 
This year, Johnnie remembered, 
she had said nothing to him about 
it. She had probably given it up. 

‘‘Church begins at eleven, and 
I don’t want to be late. Ican go 
skating this afternoon,’”’ said 
Johnnie. 

‘*Who is to preach?” asked his 
mother. 

‘‘Rev. Loudernthunder,’’ said 
the boy, as he recalled with a 
pang how he and his companions 
had often sneered at the old man. 

‘*Well, wrap up good,’’ were 
his mother’s parting words, as he 
started out in a few moments, in 
order to get some of the other 
boys to go, if he had time before 
the service began. 

As he plodded happily down 
the street, not sliding on his rub- 
bers or throwing snowballs or 
yelling loud to boys whom he 
saw a block away, he noticed that 
the sun was getting warmer and 
would probably make the ice soft 
by afternoon. But he didn’tcare, 
he said to himself, and his heart 
gave a glad bound, and pumped 
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faster than ever. Johnnie won- 
dered at his own goodness, but he 
felt so good to think he was a 
good little boy now, and he 
didn’t care if he never was bad 
again. 

He got fifteen or twenty of his 
companions, and they sat on the 
front row in church. Some of 
them couldn’t help snickering as 
Rev. Loudernthunder waxed 
louder and louder, but the 
preacher was pleased to notice 
that Johnnie Butterbow] didn’t 
crack a smile during all the worst 
places in the sermon. After the 
sermon he shook hands warmly 
with the boy, and with those of 
the fifteen or twenty who had not 
skipped out. Johnnie smiled 
bravely as he felt his little pha- 
langes crunching in the grasp of 
the great divine, and went home 
with a full heart,—and an empty 
stomach. 

His mother had given his father 
a hint as to the state of affairs, 
and the dinner was one of the 
happiest that the three had ever 
spent. There was no loud scold- 
ing, and Johnnie’s plate was 
heaped with generosity, and with 
turkey and mashed potatoes, as 
it never had been before. He, 
however, protested against the 
extravagance, and ate only one 
drum stick, one spoonful of 
mashed potatoes, about half of his 
cranberries, one sprout of celery, 
and a few other little things. 
His father beamed over him, and 
insisted that he eat more. But 
Johnnie protested gently, but 
firmly, and told his parents that 
he had been too careless in the 
past about overloading his stom- 
ach, especially on holidays. 

He saw, out of the corner of his 
eye, his parents exchange a sup- 
pressed, happy smile, and his 
heart swelled with pride,— 
swelled so that it almost made it 


uncomfortable for his other in- 
ternal organs. 

After dinner Johnnie offered to 
to help with the dishes, but his 
mother would not have it. So he 
went to the library and selected 
a good book—one that was not 
light and trashy, but would bene- 
fit his mind—and sat down to 
read until his food had digested 
sufficiently to permit him to go 
skating without endangering his 
health. 

After he had read about half 
an hour and had noted down a 
number of words that he did not 
understand, to look up in the 
dictionary, as his teacher had 
told him, a strange thing hap- 
pened— 

He rolled over and stuck his 
head out from under the covers 
again. He thought he heard his 
book fall to the floor, but it was 
only the bed creaking as he rolled 
over. He opened his eyes and 
peered around, surprised. He 
was not in the library at all; he 
was still in bed. He had been 
dreaming. It was broad daylight. 
He heard the clock downstairs 
strike eight, and he jumped out 
quickly as he thought he might 
be late to the bayou. In three 
minutes he was dressed and down- 
stairs. In half a minute more he 
had dashed his face with water 
and given a few of his hairsa dry 
rub withthe brush. As he gulped 
down his breakfast his mother 
told him to be sure to cut some 
wood before he went away, as 
there wasn’t enough to stew the 
turkey. But as she stepped out 
to the porch, Johnnie, grabbed 
his cap and skates and scooted 
out of the kitchen door. His 
mother heard him, and a shrill 
call about ‘‘wood” and ‘‘pa’’ 
and ‘“‘switch’’ followed him 
around the house. But Johnnie 
ran swiftly on. 
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FIGHTING THE COMANCHES. 
By Mrs BILu M. WILLIAMS. 


T WAS during the winter of 
*72—the winter that, accord- 
ing to the oldest inhabitant, was 
the coldest for twenty years 
past—that wild rumors became 
prevalent in the East as to the 
gold which lay hidden beneath 
the plains of Texas. A syndicate 
was formed at once, and I was 
employed to thoroughly investi- 
gate the matter. My instruc- 
tions had been to proceed slowly, 
and under no circumstances to 
arouse the suspicion of the land 
owners. If I discovered gold I 
was to purchase the land at as low 
a figure as possible. 

There were not as many rail- 
roads then as there are now, so 
on arriving at the terminus of 
the Missouri Pacific I purchased 
a fairly good buggy and team, 
and proceeded to make my prep- 
arations for the overland jour- 
ney. The liveryman, from whom 
I purchased the team, stood 
watching my maneuvers with 
much interest. As he saw me 
carefully place my overcoat un- 
der the seat, he remarked: 

**T don’t know as ‘tis any of 
my business, but if I was you I'd 
take along an extra pair o’ blan- 
kets, for just as sure as you're 
livin’ we’re goin’ to have a bliz- 
zard before many hours.’’ 

I laughed at his fears, think. 
ing that my heavy ‘‘storm king ”’ 
overcoat was sufficient for even 
a Texas ‘‘norther.’’ The air 
was balmy, though it was in the 
latter part of November, and a 
brighter day I never saw. 
Scarcely a particle of wind was 
stirring. I was a little disap- 


pointed at this; not that I par- 
ticularly liked to travel in the 


wind, but, rather, because it 
shattered a mental picture I had 
formed as to the proverbial Texas 
weather. 

I had traveled until about 4 
o'clock in the afternoon without 
observing anything of particular 
interest. Then the temperature 
began to change. A blue haze, 
different from anything I had 
ever seen before, began to rise 
in the north. The sky became 
overcast and the wind rose 
until it blew a perfect gale. I 
hastily put on my overcoat and 
tucked the thin, summer laprobe 
round my shivering limbs. O, 
how I longed for that ‘extra 
pair of blankets. ” 

Mentally resolving that I 
would seek a shelier from the 
piercing wind that found its way 
down my collar and up my 
sleeves, and caused my feet to 
to feel like icicles, I turned mv 
horses. into a road leading toward 
a patch of timber a few miles 
distant, and had traveled perhaps 
five miles before 1 saw through 
an opening in the timber, a small 
unfinished shanty, only partly 
covered with tarred paper. A 
little ‘‘lean-to ’’ adorned one side, 
while on the other freshly cut 
green wood was piled half-way 
to the roof. 

At the sound of wheels a little 
ragged urchin came to the door 
and stood with his fingers in his 
mouth, eyeing me cautiously. 

‘*Where is your father, little 
man?’’ I asked, halting my team 
a few yards from the house. 
The inquiry received no reply, 
so I repeated the question, and 
added that I would like to see 
his mother if she was at home. 
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Whether or not he would have 
answered, remains a mystery, for 
a woman appearing on the scene, 
I repeated my inquiry. I re- 
ceived a kind invitation to go 
into the house and await his com- 
ing, which would not be long. 

‘*T wish to remain over night, 
madam,’’ I said. 

‘*O, sir, we ain’t got room for 
nobody,” she began. A pleasant- 
faced old gentleman coming into 
view interrupted: 

‘*Nonsense, Mary, don’t turn 
a man from our. door on such a 
night as this! Come in sir, we’ll 
make you as comfortable as pos- 
sible. ” 

Thanking him heartily, I 
stretched my stiffened limbs, and 
clumsily got out of the buggy. 
My kind host said, ‘‘ Go right 
into the house, I'll attend to the 
horses.’’ I gladly went. 

Never before had a fire looked so 
comfortable; but O, how my feet 
and hands ached! The warmth 
really caused me to suffer more 
than before. But soon the stiff- 
ness left them and I keenly en- 
joyed the homely, though nicely 
cooked, supper that my hostess 
sat before me. 

The wind whistled and moaned 
round the corners of the little 
shanty as though the spirits of the 
dead had risen and were holding 
a grand jubilee. My host piled 
logs into the large, open fireplace 
until it could hold no more. The 
cracking and popping of the dry 
hickory wood outrivaled the 
moaning of the wind, causing us 
to forget, for the time being, the 
terrors of the storm. 

My host, being a good conver- 
sationalist, kept me interested by 
narrating his experiences in the 
early days of Texas. 

‘‘The prairies, now divided 
into immense ranches,”’ said he, 
‘‘were then the resort of wild 


Indians and buffaloes. Game, too, 
was plentiful, but the hunter 
must be wary lest the Indian 
creep upon him unawares. 

‘** During my early childhood, ’’ 
he continued, ‘‘my father left 
mother and me alone in our little 
log house. Pressing business 
had called him to a neighboring 
settlement. Before he left, how- 
ever, he thoroughly examined 
the old muzzle-loading shotgun, 
and gave my mother minute 
directions as to the reloading, 
should there be occasion to use it. 

‘*Tt was late in the evening, on 
just such a day as this, that 
mother sent me to drive home 
the cows. Grass was good in 
those days, so the cattle never 
wandered far from their calves. 
I had rounded up old Red and 
Spot, preparatory to crossing a 
small ravine that lay between 
the grazing land and the cow 
lots, when a most diabolical war- 
whoop raised my hair on end. 
Quicker than it takes to tell it, 
I dropped out of sight behind a 
clump of mesquite brush, but not 
any too soon. Three hideously 
painted Indians dashed by on 
their ponies, whooping and yell- 
ing. 

‘‘T laid still for a few minutes, 
too frightened to move; then 
the thought of my mother caused 
me to jump up and run towards 
the house. Ididn’t run far, how- 
ever, before I paused in astonish- 
ment. The loud crack of the 
old muzzle-loader, a puff of 
smoke through one of the little 
port holes, that were in all dwell- 
ings in those days, and one of 
the red devils fell dead. The 
other two seemed undecided as 
to their next move. No doubt 
they knew father was away from 
home, and had expected to cap- 
ture mother and plunder the 
house. 
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‘“‘They sat on their ponies, 
jabbering and gesticulating in 
the wildest manner, when sud- 
denly ‘bang!’ went the faithful 
old gun again, and another In- 
dian fell dead.. The other, see- 
ing his turn would soon come, 
lashed his pony into a run and 
was soon lost from view. ”’ 

At this point in his narrative 
the old man paused, evidently 
lost in reminiscence. Unwilling 
that the interesting story end at 
this point, I asked, ‘‘ Did the In- 
dians recruit and attack you 
again? ’”’ 

‘*Yes,”” he answered, ‘‘ but not 
for a long time afterwards. We 
looked for another attack, and as 
father returned unexpectedly, we 
sat up all night, expecting every 
moment to hear their hideous 
yells again. But weeks passed 
without an Indian being seen. 
Father naturally concluded that 
they had decided to let us alone, 
so he was somewhat slack in 
keeping guard. 

‘One night we were suddenly 
awakened by the heat and smoke 
of our burning dwelling. The 
Indians were yelling and danc- 
ing in the wildest glee outside. 
It was too late then to fight, so 


father quickly opened a trap- 
door that led to an underground 
passage, built for just such 
emergencies, and we escaped 
unseen to where our horses were 
staked some little distance from 
the house. Mother mounted one 
horse and father and I the other. 
We dared not ride fast for fear 
of attracting the attention of the 
Indians, so we walked our horses 
away. 

‘The burning house was now 
sending out lurid flames that il- 
luminated the ground for many 
hundred feet. Suddenly the In- 
dians discovered that we had 
escaped. 

‘¢*B'ly, mother, fly!’ shouted my 
father furiously lashing her 
horse. The red devils were in 
hot pursuit, but our animals were 
fresh and in good condition, so 
we out-distanced them, and ar- 
rived at the settlement very 
scared, but without a scratch.” 

‘*Did you ever go back?” I 
asked, as he again paused. 

‘‘Father did, but he would not 
take mother and me. We lived 
in the settlement until father 
sold his place, then we went back 
East. I tell you, sir,’’ said he, 
‘* those were terrible days. ”’ 
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BARTON O. AYLESWORTH. 


Her lips have caught the ‘magic of the birds: 

All songs the heart e’er knows she lives and sings. 
The witchery of poet’s rhythmic words 

Is hers, and gives each thought uplifted wings. 


Until I dream sometimes the mortal threads 

That mesh our common, earth-touched spirit round, 
Are broken from her life, like silken shreds, 

And show the heaven-heart with glory bound. 
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A TALE OF ’52. 


LETTIE E. SHEPHERD. 


AJHEN the gold fever of ’49 
was carrying men away to 
the fields of California, its con- 
tagion roused the slumbering, 
viking spirit of a family in 
Wales and, fired by a new ambi- 
tion, they found their way across 
the Atlantic and the ‘‘States.” 
In Illinois they left the railroad 
behind, bought wagons, and 
threaded their way through miry 
roads past the wretched houses 
of the ague-stricken settlers. 

Through Iowa they passed 
and beyond the Missouri River. 

Leaving Fort Beatrice behind 
they hastened their well-filled 
wagons on to the nearest fort of 
Kearney, one hundred and fifty 
miles to the west. 

Their love of the boundless 
sea found satisfaction in the 
broad expanse of prairie, and 
when the fertile banks of the 
Platte River were reached the 
father astonished his family by 
proposing to settle there. To 
many the commercial advantage 
of a station thereon the Govern- 
ment trail between the two forts 
had suggested itself, but fear of 
the Indians had proven stronger 
than love of money. To this 
Welshman alone was the Indian 
not all fearful, and, overrul- 
ing his family’s objections, he 
prepared to make this his home, 
confident that it, as an inn, 
would bring him more gold than 
mining in the new Eldorado. 

The groves of trees that then 
fringed the Platte River fur- 
nished logs for the houses and 
barns, built strong as forts 
against the Indian attacks. 

Here they lived two years, ac- 
cumulating the round gold pieces 


that were their goodly charge 
for protection, food and prov- 
ender furnished to travelers to- 
ward the Rockies. 

The Indians had been propi- 
tiated in many ways and had, on 
the whole, proven friendly, with 
only an occasional outbreak, 
against which the family was 
always prepared. The women, 
taking readily to the wild life, 
had learned to handle arms and 
were a terror to the ‘‘ braves,’’ 
who named them ‘‘ White Devils. ”’ 

The fall of 52 had been unusu- 
ally quiet. The men were away 
hauling the winter’s provisions 
from Fort Beatrice, leaving the 
women, John, a son of fifteen, and 
George, a boy of ten, to guard the 
home in company with a train of 
emigrants, who had promised to 
rest their teams until the men’s 
return. 

It was a glorious September 
morning, and the two boys started 
early toward the foothills, a mile 
away, to bring in a load of late 
wild grass cut for hay, taking an 
ox-team and leading behind, as 
was their custom, a riding pony. 
Shortly after the boys left the 
house, the emigrants decided 
that, as the men would be in that 
night, to push on to Fort Kear- 
ney. 

The boys had almost finished 
loading their hay when a score 
of braves, with bodies gleaming 
in war paint, appeared around 
a neighboring hill. Cutting the 
oxen loose, John lifted his brother 
upon the pony and sprang up be- 
hind him. But the distance was 
not great enough to compensate 
for the pony’s heavier load. As 
the braves drew nearer he saw 
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they were young fellows half 
drunk and out for a frolic. He 
quickly realized that his revolver 
was little protection against 
twenty arrows and answered 
good-naturedly the taunts thrown 
at him, hoping not to rouse the 
anger of those drunken fellows 
circling widely about him yell- 
ing like demons and brandishing 
tomahawks and bows in emula- 
tion of their savage fathers. 
Finally one, more daring than 
the others, dashed up and struck 
at the little boy with his bow. 
John threw out his arm to pro- 
tect his brother, the pony shied 
quickly, and he struck the brave 
a smart blow in the face. 
Cursing madly, the insulted 
fellow wheeled his horse and 
rode away at full speed. There 
was a momentary silence, fol- 
lowed by a simultaneous yell, as 
the Indians saw their comrade’s 
intention. John glanced over 
his shoulder, made a quick jerk 
of the bridle rein, but too late 
The brave was close upon 
them. A deafening shout as the 
arrow sped from the bow; a 
sickening thud as it struck the 
older boy, passed through his 
body and pinned him to his 
brother. The little boy’s scream 
of pain reéchoed in savage yells 
as the Indians crowded close, 
raining blows with their quirts 
upon the pony’s hips. It dashed 
to and fro, reared wildly, and 
threw the boys from its back. 
As they fell, the shaft of the 
arrow snapped, leaving its head’ 
buried in the younger boy’s back. 
One swing of a tomahawk silenced 
his pitiful cries and attention 
was turned to the older boy. 
Half unconscious, he felt a 
brave slash a gash in his fore- 
head, heard a gutteral expostula- 
tion, ‘‘ No good, hair too short,’’ 
then knew no more. 
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The warm rays of the noonday 
sun stirred his sluggish blood 
and he opened his eyes to find 
George sitting beside him, wip- 
ing the half-dried blood from his 
brother’s forehead and mingling 
his tears with the clotted hair. 
In vain he tried to coax the ter- 
rified child to go to the house 
alone, so together they started, 
and walking, resting, creeping, 
made the weary half-mile to the 
house. 

To their consternation it was 
deserted and no trace of their 
mother or sisters could be found. 
A barred. window had _ been 
chopped open, through which 
the Indians entered to play every 
fiendish prank they could devise. 
Clothing, bedding, provisions, 
sacks of flour ripped open by 
one blow of the tomahawk, lay 
scattered in confusion over the 
house. 

The barn had not been molested 
nor had the horse, in its secret 
stall, been found. But it was use- 
less to the boys, as John could not 
get on it and George was too 
terrified to leave his brother. 

George did not suffer much, 
as the arrowhead had merely 
buried itself beneath the skin of 
his back. But the older boy was 
in agony. To the pain of the 
wound was now added that of 
inward swelling and a feeling of 
suffocation. Realizing that some- 
thing must be done, by coaxing 
and threatening he made his 
brother pull the arrow from his 
body and fasten around him a 
bandage torn from a_ sheet 
brought from the house. George 
closed the barn securely, and 
with hay and blankets made a 
bed upon the barn floor. 

The full moon rose and sent 
its peaceful beams through the 
gable window of the barn upon 
the tear-stained cheek of one 











sleeping boy, and on the face of 
the other drawn in agony and ap- 
prehension. How soon would 
the Indians be back for more 
plunder, what would be the fate 
of his mother and sisters in the 
Indian camp, would the men of 
the provision train arrive that 
night, or would the braves in- 
crease their number and attempt 
an attack upon the provision 
train? Fear after fear chased 
through his fevered brain, in- 
creasing the agony of the wound. 

Suddenly agony yielded to 
quick alarm Someone was try- 
ing the door of the barn that 
George had secured on the in- 
side. The other door was tried 
cautiouslv. Then a whispered 
consultation, ascraping of planks 
being raised quickly, a hand 
caught hold of the window:sill, a 
head appeared and a voice cried 
joyfully, ‘‘The boys, they’re 
here; they’realive!’’ The pistol 
his stiffened arm had refused to 
raise dropped from nerveless 
fingers, and tears trickled from 
the eyes that fear and suffering 
had left dry. 

They were the men from the 
emigrant train who had returned 
on horseback as soon as the wom- 
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en were within safe distance of 
Fort Kearney, accompanied by 
a squad of cavalry they had 
met. 

‘*‘My mother and sisters?” 
‘‘Safe there, too; they saw the 
attack, thought you dead, left 
the house, and overtook us 
twenty miles away. And now 
we'll have you with them before 
sunlight, livelier corpses than 
they expect to see.” 

Rough hands, with tender pity, 
more skillfully replaced the 
bungling bandages and made a 
rude litter in a light wagon. 
Then, while one half the party 
rode on to meet the provision 
train, the other began its pain- 
ful journey to Fort Kearney and 
the Government doctor. 

When the first anemone waved 
its purple and white chalice 
above the buffalo grass in the 
spring John rejoined his family 
on the Platte, and there on the 
same farm, a few years ago, sit- 
ting on the broad veranda of his 
beautiful home overlooking his 
orchards and broad fields of wav- 
ing corn, he, now a grey-haired 
man, told me this story and 
showed me the arrow with such 
a wild history. 





FAITH. 


He sleeps, my baby sleeps; 
May no dark dream disturb his sinless soul! 


He knows the mother her long vigil keeps 


While the night-watches roll. 


He stirs, and stretches out 
His tiny hands to find if I am near; 


Touches my face and, freed from his dim doubt, 
Sleeps without thought of fear. 


When, after life’s long race, 
He sleeps indeed, and wakens in the night, 
O, may he find another Joving Face, . 


Putting his fears to flight! 
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TS may have added a gloss 
of romantic fiction to the 
story, yet, that there is much 
truth in it. That an entire regi- 
ment of Spanish soldiers did, in 
those early days, march down 
the valley of the Las Animas, 
and were never seen again by 
other civilized people, cannot 
well be denied. 

I had been hunting among the 
mountains of New Mexico, east 
of Santa Fé, accompanied as 
guide by an intelligent, old 
Indian of some education, named 
Ignacio. We came out upon the 
brow of a hill, and sat down to 
rest, overlooking the valley of 
the Rio Grande; the river me- 
andering southward at a distance 
of some twenty-five miles to the 
west, while, shining midway 
upon the plains before us, were 
the spires, roofs and adobe walls 
of the city of Sante Fé. And 
there Ignacio told to me the 
story, and this is as he told it: 


‘*Tt came to me from my grand- 
father, who had it from those be- 
fore him. The senor must know 
that in the long ago,—in the 
time of the great Montezuma,— 
the boundaries of the empire of 


Anahuac extended far to the 


north, even to the fountain heads 
of the rivers now called Rio 
Grande and Colorado. There, 
where the city down there now 
stands, was a great city of the 
Aztec people,—from some of 
whom I am descended. 

‘*For a long time before, and 
for some years after, the capture 
by Cortez of the city of Tenoch- 
titlan,—which we call ‘ Mexico,’ 
—the chief men of the family of 
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By RALPH EMERSON STEVENS. 


Maya,—her of whom I shall 
speak more particularly here- 
after,—had been governors in 
this province, and when the 
Spaniards came into this part of 
the country, although there were 
many excesses committed by 
them, and much violence to- 
wards our people, the family of 
Maya, on account of its great in- 
fluence, not only with our own 
people, but with the many tribes 
of wild warriors of the plains, 
was treated by the Spanish con- 
querors with much respect and 
consideration. That influence 
was always exerted in the inter- 
ests of peace and quiet submis- 
sion to the established order of 
things, which, perhaps, partly 
accounts for the maintenance of 
the high position of the family 
for so many years in this distant 
province, when those of another 
religion ruled in the capital city 
of the empire. 

‘‘Maya was descended from 
the ancient, royal house of the 
Toltecs, whose ancestors, many, 
many ages ago came, in great 
ships with sails like the wings 
of a bird, across the great sea 
from Aztlan, far to the east. The 
traditions of the great beauty of 
Maya are second only to those of 
the beauty of the Holy Madonna; 
—she was tall and graceful like 
the wild antelope; her hair was 
as the more somber tints of the 
autumn leaves; her eyes were as 
the blue of a cloudless sky; and 
her complexion was as fair as 
those of grand Castilian ladies. 
Her voice was like the music of 
the thrush and the mocking- 
bird; and to those beauties of 
person were added all the graces 









of mind and character that so 
well adorn a lovely woman. 

‘‘Now, in those days, there 
was one Hotzeeca,—a young war- 
rior of great ability,—who, had 
he been influenced by the gentler 
nature of his father’s Aztec 
blood, might not have acted his 
part in this story; but the wilder 
character of his mother’s race 
prevailed with him, and, with 
his mother’s people he rapidly 
rose to that prominence which 
his virtues merited, until he be- 
came head chief of the Apaches, 
among whom he lived in the 
splendor of a nomadic prince. 

‘*Hotzeeca had long paid court 
to Maya, and sought her for his 
queen; but on account of the 
differences between their natures 
and ways of life, and the dignity 
of her family, she had not con- 
sented to join her fortunes with 
his. 

‘*Upon the ruins of the form- 
er city of my people, on the 
plains down there, the Spaniards 
founded the ‘City of the Holy 
Faith,’ which we, in a shorter 
manner, call ‘Santa Fé." Many 
soldiers and adventurers came 
here from the South, and among 
others there was a great grandee 
called Don Lopez, in command 
of a regiment that was the flower 
of the Spanish army. Don Lopez 
was smitten with the charms of 
the gentle Maya, and he paid 
court to her, and, when he was 
repulsed, he persisted in an in- 
sinuating manner, not resorting 
to that violence which might have 
been adopted towards a native 
maiden of more lowly station. 
In fact it is said that he feared 
that violence in her case might 
bring upon the city and its for- 
eign rulers the vengeance of our 
people and their allies, the tribes 
of the plains. As you know, 
senor, this did occur in later 
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years, by which the city of Santa 
Fé was overcome, and given to 
pillage and fire. 

‘*Then orders came from the 
king over the sea that Don Lopez 
should proceed with his regiment 
to open communication overland 
with the ‘Land of Flowers,’ far 
to the east, known by us as 
Florida. 

‘*Hotzeeca was widely known 
in this part of the world; he 
knew many languages, had visit- 
ed many tribes and nations, and 
had traveled far, even beyond 
the great waters of the Missis- 
sippi; for which reasons he was 
induced by great reward and 
promises of much in the future 
to be engaged with the body 
guard of his chiefest braves to 
become guide and interpreter to 
the expedition of Don Lopez. 

‘*When the silk was dark upon 
the corn, and the buffalo began 
feeding southward, the expedi- 
tion was ready to start on its 
long journey; and then, by secret 
orders from Don Lopez, Maya 
was seized by soldiers and con- 
fined in the Spanish Chapel, in 
order that she might be taken 
with him. I understand, that in 
case of need, the charge was to 
be given out against her of 
heresy to the church. What did 
she know of any church, or of 
any faith, other than that of the 
worship of one great God, to 
whom her forefathers for ages 
had made sacrifices of fruits and 
flowers? For the family of Maya 
had never bowed down in wor- 
ship to the fearful Aztec God, 
Huitziiopochtli, the fearful ex- 
cesses of the religion of which, I 


fear, had much to do towards ° 


hastening the ruin of our ancient 
nation. 

‘‘In the evening Don Lopez 
came to her in the chapel, plead 
with her, pretended to offer hon- 
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orable marriage, with great hon- 
ors and dignities to be conferred 
upon her and her family, and when 
charged that he had a wife in 
Spain, he claimed that it was per- 
mitted to great men to have more 
than one wife, and particularly 
when the ocean rolled between 
them, and he cited the fact of 
Solomon and of other ancient 
fathers of the church having had 
many wives. Then, his pleadings 
having been in vain, he threat- 
ened the vengeance of the church 
for heresy, the tortures of the in- 
quisition, and even burning at 
the stake; as it is well known 
many poor indians were sacrificed 
in those days 

‘‘Maya stood beneath the pic- 
ture of the Holy Mother, which 
hung back of the chapel altar, 
and with a sharp poniard held 
to her breast, said, ‘Go, thou 
false Don; false to the religion 
which you profess, desecrator 
of the sazred chapel. of your God, 
untrue to the order of knight- 
hood which you bear, fit son off 
of the father of liars, unworthy 
of the name of man; neither your 
offers of reward nor your threats 
of torture can move me. Before 
your foul hands shall even touch 
me, this knife shall pierce my 
heart. Then beware of the 
friends of Maya.’ 

‘¢ And the Don, in great anger, 
left her, yet persisting in his evil 
désigns. It is not known how it 
came about, but that night there 
was a fierce and sudden rush into 
the city of a band of painted sav- 
ages; the guards about the chapel 
were struck down, and Maya was 
carried away among the people 
of Hotzeeca. It is even said that 
Hotzeeca was at the head of 
the band in breechclout and 
war paint, but that could not 
be proven because next morn- 
ing he was in his tent, beside 


Don Lopez’ regiment, on the 
grand plaza. And itis also said, 
but just how it became known 
cannot be said,—although it is 
well known that in those days 
nearly every Indian and every 
servant was a friend and a spy 
of Prince Hotzeeca and Maya,— 
that is, that Don Lopez was over- 
heard to arrange with the Span- 
ish governor that after he was 
gone, when opportunity offered, 
Maya was to be recaptured, and, 
upon a charge of heresy, sent 
south to the capital city for trial, 
where Lopez would afterwards 
meet her by sailing from Florida, 
and further, that Lopez swore by 
all the saints that Hotzeeca should 
never returu from his long jour- 
ney to the East, but should die on 
the way. 

“Then, when the sun was high 
in the heavens, the regiment of 
Don Lopez, accompanied by many 
adventurers, camp followers, and 
even ladies who intended to re- 
turn after the winter encamp- 
ment, moved up the valley of 
the Rio Grande, carrying im- 
mense quantities of provisions 
and liquors. They passed on 
northward into the valley called 
the ‘Sunny San Luis, ’ and thence 
by a pass over the mountain 
range called Sangre de Christo, 
which is ‘The Blood of Christ,’ 
and, after many days, they came 
out upon the plains and fixed their 
camp for the winter, at a point 
in Southern Colorado where now 
stands the modern city of Trini- 
dad. 

‘‘A plan had evidently been 
arranged between Maya and 
Hotzeeca, in the carrying out of 
which she seemed to be fired 
with all the savageness of her 
lover’s Apache blood. 

‘‘She would save the life of 
Hotzeeca, protect herself from 
future arrest, and strike a blow 
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that would forever after fix ter- 
ror in Spanish hearts. With a 
chosen band of the chief men of 
the tribe of Hotzeeca, she fol- 
lowed after the Lopez expedition, 
and then from tribe to tribe, from 
camp to camp, and from council 
fire to council fire, she hurried, 
relating her wrongs, reciting the 
indignities heaped upon the na- 
tive peoples by the foreign con- 
querors, and preaching a war of 
extermination against the Span- 
iards. Her crusade was suc- 
cessful, and, before the opening 
of spring, she was at the head of 
an army of many thousands 
eager for the first battle. 

‘‘The life in the camp at Trini- 
dad that winter was one of riot- 
ous excess—of debauchery and 
wastefulness. The men were, by 
their ways of living, unfitted for 
the duties of soldiers; their pro- 
visions were consumed or wasted; 
much of their powder was use- 
lessly burned, and even much of 
their ammunition and many guns 
were traded away to the Indians 
for game and furs. 

‘*Then, one bright morning in 
the springtime, the camp follow- 
ers and the ladies, who were to 
return to Santa Fé, bade fare- 
well to the regiment, and the 
proud soldiers, with band gaily 
playing, with banners and lance 
pennons flying in the breeze, and 
with armor and_ burnished 
weapons glistening like silver in 
the sunlight, marched down the 
valley of the Las Animas; and of 
all who marched there that day 
none ever reached their destina- 
tion or returned. One morning, 
a few days after the start from 
Trinidad, there were shots from 
the bluffs along the river,— 
Spanish powder in Spanish guns 
was fired by Indian hands,—and 
here and there a Spanish officer 
would drop to his death. 


‘*Then the tribes closed in by 
the thousands, from front and 
rear, and from right and left 

‘*In the excitement, Hotzeeca 
and his body guard were gone. 
The battle was long and fiercely 
fought; many Indians were slain, 
but the odds were too great to be 
overcome, and when the sun 
went down behind the western 
hills, of all Don Lopez’ regiment 
of cavaliers, he alone remained 
alive. He was taken prisoner 
unharmed, and was carefully fed 
and lodged that night. 

** At the dawn of the following 
morning, he was clothed in his 
armor and led out upon an emi- 
nence overlooking the battlefield 
of the previous day. There, his 
sword was placed in his hand, 
and there stood before him Prince 
Hotzeeca, likewise with a sword, 
but withoutarmor. Hotzeeca said: 

‘*- You stealer of women, you 
blasphemer of all religions, you 
proud prince: of Spain whose 
boasted civilization is lower and 
viler than that of the lowest 
savage in my tribe; know you 
why, when all your proud com- 
panions lie yonder in their blood, 
that you are spared? It is that 
you may die by my hand, that 
you may feel the justness of my 
vengeance, that you may feel the 
cuts of a Spanish sword wielded 
by a better man than you, and 
that as you die you may know 
that of neither you or your com- 
panions shall any tidings ever 
come to Spanish ears.’ Then 
they fell into a life and death 
struggle. I only know the re- 
sult: Don Lopez fell with a 
sword thrust through his heart, 
and Hotzeeca, with a wild cry of 
‘Maya, Maya,’ then threw him 
over the bluff, and he sank be- 
neath the water to the bottom of 
the river, where he was soon 
buried in the drifting sands. 
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‘*No word came back of Don 
Lopez and his cavaliers, and ex- 
cept this tale, gathered by my 
fathers from the Indians of the 
plains, the Spaniards have never 
known the fate of that expedition. 

‘‘That is why that little river 
in Southern Colorado was named 
‘Rio de Las Animas Perdidas,’ 


that in English means ‘The 
River of the Lost Souls,’ which 
in a shorter manner we call ‘ Las 
Animas;’ and which the French, 
when they came into the country, 
called ‘Purgatoire,’ meaning the 
same; and that is how the gentle 
Maya became queen of the wild 
Apaches.” 


WHITE LILAC. 


ADELL G. WELCH. 


She sent me a bottle of perfume to-day, 
’Tis there on the dresser; 
‘*A bauble of vanity,” ‘‘ worthless,” you say? 
Ah, well, we’ll not quarrel, for how could you know 
What dreams it has brought from the sweet long ago! 
She sent it, God bless her! 


‘*The dead long ago,’’ I had foolishly said, 
*T was but an illusion; 
A waft of this fragrance has wakened the dead, 
And fanned into flames smouldered passions that slept 


Till through my numbed pulses fierce currents have swept 


In wildest confusion. 


Tis strange that an odor, the breath of a flower, 
A ghost of lost gladness, 

Should carry me back to the white-lilac bower, 

And pelt me with blossoms, and fill me with bliss, 

And make my lips burn with the touch of a kiss— 
This surely is madness! 


*Tis only a bottle of perfume, I know, 
That stands on my dresser; 
Then why all these dreams from the dear long ago— 
This living in fancy and folly again? 
’Tis only a bottle of perfume, but then 
She seut it, God bless her. 
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KANSAS CITY AS A MUSICAL CENTER. 


By CHARLES F. WILCOx. 


wees Kansas City is not 
as widely knownor noted 
in musical affairs as for her de- 
velopment in some other lines, 
considering the age of the city 
and the influences and conditions 


compared with other cities, she 
has far outstripped all others in 
this department in a manner al- 
most as marked as the way in 
which she has advanced com- 
mercially and in population. 


MR. CARL BUSCH, CONDUCTOR AND COMPOSER. 


that have operated towards the 
wonderful development that has 
placed her in the first rank with 
the great cities of America, the 
progress made in musical devel- 
opment and culture is very grat- 
ifying; and again, in view of the 
brief period of her existence as 
5 


In one department of music 
Kansas City is creditably dis- 
tinguished. Many of the larger 
cities in various parts of the 
country have attempted to give 
Sunday afternoon concerts for 
the entertainment of those inter- 
ested in classical music, but have 
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invariably failed to make them 
successful, as the patronage was 
not sufficient to pay expenses, 
and they were accordingly dis- 
continued. In Kansas City, how- 
ever, the result has been very 
different. The Philharmonic 





MUSICAL CENTER. 


There have been many musical 
organizations of more or less im- 
portance in the past, but most of 
them have been of a transitory 
character and are of little inter- 
est in this connection. Others 
have been but the nucleus to 


MRS. CARL BUSCH, PIANIST AND TEACHER. 


Orchestra, under the direction of 
Carl Busch, has conducted a 
series of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs with such success that no 
theatre in the city could accom- 
modate the crowds. This effort 
has been a financial success, and 
demonstrates the general interest 
of the people here in good music. 


organizations of a later date and 
wider scope. Perhaps some of 
the leading musical societies of 
the present might be mentioned 
here. 

The Euterpe Club, a musical 
club for women, is devoted to the 
cultivation of the taste for clas- 
sical music, the study of musical 
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literature and the history of 
music, and assisting young musi- 
cians or new arrivals in the city 
in getting a standing and becom- 
ing known. This is the largest 


and strongest musical club in the 
city. 

The Music Department of the 
Athenzeum, the women’s club of 
Kansas City, is doing a good 
work. Taking up the history of 





edge of music. This is a good 
work, and the ladies are deserv- 
ing of much commendation for 
their efforts in this direction. 
The Apollo Club is the largest 
choral society of Kansas City. 
The club is composed of fifty 
members, and is now in the eighth 
year of its existence. The con- 
certs of the Apollo Club are al- 
ways among the most interesting 








MR. FRANK P 


musicians in various countries 
and discussing various phases of 
the subject of music in their semi- 
monthly meetings. They have 
frequent recitals, and often give 
public entertainments, at which 
time all talent is professional. 
They have a department in the 
club for the benefit of business 
women, which is designed to af- 
ford every lady who desires it, an 
opportunity to acquire a knowl- 


FISKE, ORGANIST AND INSTRUCTOR. 


musical events of the season. 
The Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Mr. John 
Behr, whose wide experience in 
this field, with a thorough knowl- 
edge of harmony and orchestral 
instruments, and the aid of the 
best musicians to be obtained in 
the city, have enabled him to 
place before the public a series 
of entertainments of a very high 
character, which have been 
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MR. JOHN BEHR, DIRECTOR AND COMPOSER. 


thoroughly appreciated by the 
patrons of the orchestra, which 
are among the best and most re- 
fined people of the city. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, 
referred to in the foregoing, is 
very popular among the best 
class of citizens, and is fully de- 
serving of the high regard in 
which it is held. It is a credit to 
Kansas City and an honor to its 
organizer and conductor, Carl 
Busch. 

Kansas City has been very 
fortunate in having exception- 
ally good bands under the direc- 
tion of competent leaders. 

In the preparation of an article 
on a subject of this character, it 
is impracticable to treat it in a 
general manner, apart from the 
musicians who have been instru- 
mental in the development of the 
art. Accordingly, as the space 


at our disposal for this sketch is 
limited, we will further continue 
the subject by the mention of 
some of the leading spirits in 
musical affairs of the city, with 
confidence that a brief sketch of 
the life and the work of a few of 
the best musicians, in addition to 
the foregoing, will afford a com- 
prehensive and adequate concep- 
tion of the advanced stage of 
progress already attained by 
Kansas City in the world of 
music. 

A much respected gentleman 
and a talented musician, who has 
taken a great interest in, and 
contributed largely to, the de- 
velopment of music throughout 
the West, as well as in Kansas 
City is Mr. Carl Busch, concert 
director and composer. 

Carl Busch was born in Jut- 
land, Denmark, springing from a 
musical family. After complet- 
ing his education in the schools 
of Denmark, where he developed 
remarkable talent as a violin and 
viola player, he received a free 

















MRS. ELLA BACHUS-BEHR, CONCERT PIANIST 
AND INSTRUCTOR. 
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EDWARD KRIEZER, ORGANIST AND TEACHER. 


scholarship in the Royal Con- 
servatory of Brussels. He com- 
pleted his studies there, then 
went to Paris, where he studied 
under Godard, Chas. Gunod and 
others. He then returned to his 
home and soon after left for 


America, where he located in 
Kansas City, after spending some 


time traveling in different parts 
of this country. 

Some of the productions of 
Carl Busch that have won him 
popularity and much deserved 
praise, are his Orchestral Suite, 
‘Reverie Pastoral,’’ a musical 
setting of Tennyson’s ‘‘The 
Lady of Schalott;” for solo, 
chorus, and orchestra; ‘‘The 
Voice of Spring,’’ for tenor solo, 
with chorus and piano. For the 
National Teachers’ Musical Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Busch has contributed 
a violin romance for the Cleve- 
land meeting, anda violoncello 
for the St. Louis meeting. For 
the first Missouri Music Teach- 
ers’ association he composed 
three album leaves for violin, 
viola and piano. He also com- 
posed a sonata for piano and 
violin for the meeting of last 
year. . Would the limits of our 
space permit, it would be inter- 
esting to mention some of his 


more important manuscripts yet 
unpublished, of which there are 
a large number. Mr. Busch is a 
master of harmony, and this, 
with his knowledge of orchestral 
instruments, has enabled him to 
attain the exalted position he 
now occupies in his profession. 
Mr. Busch spent a part of the 
season in Europe, where he de- 
livered, at Leipsic, a program of 
his own compositions with suc- 
cess, exceeding his most sanguine 
expectations. 


Mrs. Busch occupies a no less 
enviable position as _ concert 
pianist and teacher, than that 
occupied by her husband in his 
chosen department of musical 
work. She is a native of Mis- 
souri, and met her husband while 
studying in Kansas City. Her 
education was completed at Leip- 
sic, where she spent four years in 
the royal conservatory, receiv- 
ing private instructions during 
her entire course. At the time 
of her graduation, she won the 
Helbig prize, which honor could 


MRS. MARY R. COYLE, ORGANIST 
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MISS MAMIE COOPER, ORGANIST. 


not have been won by an Ameri- 
can girl except by reason of 
great merit Mrs. Busch con- 
ducts a school in connection with 
that of her husband. Her pop- 
ularity and ability are exempli- 
fied by the manner in which her 
classes are all filled, necessitating 
assistants at all times. She 
frequently has concert engage- 
ments out of the city, and has 
twice been chosen as the only 
judge of piano contests at two of 
the more prominent colleges of 
th» State. The New York Courier 
says of Mrs. Busch: ‘‘She is 
preéminently Kansas City’s most 
important concert pianist and 
teacher. Sheis young, talented, 
finely educated, ambitious, and 
industrious, qualities that insure 
for her a brilliant future.’’ 


Mr. Frank P. Fisk, organist 
and pianist, is a pupil of Clarence 
Eddy,the eminentorganist. Com- 
ing to Kansas City at an early 
date, he has taken an active part 
in the development of music, for 
which he is deserving of great 


commendation, but he is entitled 
to no less credit for the work 
he is doing, since the profession 
has reached the high plane now 
held. He is now organist of the 
First Congregational Church of 
Kansas City where he has brought 
the music of the church to a very 
high state of perfection in the 
last few years. For seventeen 
years he served as organist of 
the Grace Episcopal Church. In 
addition to his work as an organ- 
ist, he has devoted himself to 
teaching, having spent twenty 
years in that work in Kansas City 
as instructor in piano and organ. 
During that time he has devel- 
oped many pupils who have be- 
come successful teachers and 
pianists. Many of the best known 
Kansas City organists were 
taught by Mr. Fisk. In June, 
1898, Mr. Fisk gave a program at 
the Missouri State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association which met in 
Kansas City at that time. This 
program was the occasion of much 
favorable comment. The Kansas 
City Star said of it: ‘‘Mr. Fisk’s 





MR. HERBERT SISSON, CONCERT ORGANIST AND 
ACCOMPANIST. 
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program was one of the most 
notable ever given by any Kansas 
City organist. Being intended 
for musicians, it was almost 
severe in its positive worth, and 
was rendered with unfailing ex- 
cellence throughout. ’’ 


Few have done more toward 
the development of music in 
Kansas City than Mr. John Behr. 
Mr. Behr was for some time a 
member of the Boston Orches- 
tra, butsevered his connections 
with that organization that he 
might go west. He spent some 
time in various cities, but even- 
tually came to Kansas City, 
where he has since remained. 
He was the organizer of the 
old Festival Chorus, which 
merged into the Philharmonic 
Society. This was followed by 
the Beethoven Club, a string 
quartette, with Mrs. Ella Bach- 
us-Behr as pianist This was 
in turn followed by the Bee- 
thoven Orchestra, which, 
merged into the Symphony 
Orchestra. Mr. Behr is a com 
p ser of great ability, and has 
few equals as a violinist. He 
is also a cellist of rare genius 
As director of the Symphony 
Orchestra, he is fully sustain- 
ing his enviable reputation as 
director, andrapidly winning new 
laurels. 


Mrs. Behr is so well known 
throughout the West as well as 
in Kansas City, that it seems 
superfluous to offer any thing con- 
cerning her in this connection. 
Mrs. Behr, after graduating in 
the best schools of America, pur- 
sued her studies in Berlin, Ger- 
many,with TerresoCarreno. She 
is, without question, one of the 
first pianists in the city. Mrs. 
Behr conducts a very successful 
piano school, which is constantly 
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full to such a degree as to require 
from one to four assistants. Her 
recitals are always largely at- 
tended, and are among the most 
attractive features of Kansas 
City musical life. 


Edward Kreiser is a native of 
Kansas City, Mo. He manifested 
great musical talent at an early 
age, which was. carefully devel- 


~~ 
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MRS. MABEL HAAS-SPEYER. 


oped under the instruction of the 


best masters. Among other of 
his instructors, may be mentioned 
Frederick Archer, of London, 
and Alexandre Guilmant, of 
Paris. He is talented, industri- 
ous, energetic and ambitious— 
qualities that have placed him in 
the high position he now main- 
tains. He is organist and musi- 
cal director of the Grand Avenue 
Methodist church and the Jewish 
Temple, and director of the 
Apollo Club. He also conducts 
a school of piano, organ, har- 
mony and voice, in which work 
his success is no less marked than 
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MRS. W. W. MORSE, SOPRANO. 


in his chosen line as a concert 
organist. 

Mrs. A. H. Coyle is a na- 
tive of New York, where she 
received a practical education in 
organ music from Prof. S. J. 
Anderson, organist and choir 
master of St. James’ Lutheran 
Church, New York. She later 
became organist in this church, 
remaining there until called to 
Heading M. E. Church, of Jersey 
City. From there she went to 
the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
then to St. Matthew's Episcopal 
Church, all of Jersey City. From 
Jersey City she removed ‘to 
Woodbridge, N. J. Here she 
held the position of organist in 
the leading Presbyterian Church 
of that place, which position she 
filled with the best of satisfac- 
tion, until she resigned and came 
to Kansas City in 1883, where 
she was married to Mr. A. H. 
Coyle. At this time it was her 
intention to discontinue her pro- 
fessional life, but having an op- 
portunity to take the position of 
organist at the Grand Avenue 


M. E. Church, she again entered 
the work, and from her intense 
interest in organ music and de- 
sire to assist in religious work, 
she has from that time devoted 
herself to music as far as home 
duties would permit. Among 
some of the places she has occu- 
pied during the period of her 
residence in Kansas City, may 
be mentioned, Grand Avenue M. 
E., Southern Methodist, Dundee 
Methodist and Grace Episcopal 
Church; all of which positions 
she has filled satisfactorily, and 
in a manner highly creditable to 
herself, fully demonstrating her 
ability as an organist and reflect- 
ing the careful and thorough 
training she received. 

Comments from ministers for 
whom she has played, show that 
‘she has the ability, disposition 
and good judgment to enter into 
the spirit of the service; and has 
proved most satisfactory, faith- 
ful, diligent, and skilled. ’’ 

Miss Mamie Cooper is a native 
of Philadel phia, her mother being 





MISS JENNIE SCHULTZ, VOCALIST, ACCOMPANIST 
AND TEACHER. 
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MISS ALICE M. BODMAN, CHAIRMAN MUSICAL COM- 
MITTEE KANSAS CITY ATHANEUM. 
a musician of great talent, her 
father a clergyman. She went 
with her parents to England in 
early childhood, where she re- 
ceived her education. While in 
England she enjoyed the excep- 
tional advantages afforded to 
residents of that country for: se- 
curing a musical education. 
While there, she occupied the 
position of organist for several 
years in the Congregational 
Church at Tiverton, Eng., and 
was five years organist in the 
Congregational Church of Ply- 
mouth, Eng., at the end of which 
time she was offered a position in 
the Windham Street Presbyter- 
ian Church which she declined 
by reason of her desire to return 
to America. Miss Cooper lo- 
cated in St. Joe, Mo., where she 
devoted herself to teaching music 
for a short time, but receiving 
an offer of a position as organist 
in the Independence Avenue 
Methodist Church of Kansas 
City, she accepted it, and located 
there in the spring of the past 
year, where she is still officiating. 


Miss Cooper holds certificates 
from the International College 
and the Trinity College of Eng- 
land, in both piano and organ. 
She also holds a diploma from 
the Royal Conservatory. Miss 
Cooper received much of her in- 
struction from Mr. A. C. Faul, 
one of the most successful of 
English organists and instruct- 
ors. At time of graduation she 
received the first prize in both 
piano and organ, which exempli- 
fied her thorough knowledge of 
music and command of the in- 
struments, there being over one 
hundred contestants for the prize. 


Herbert Sisson is a native of 
Hamburg, England, buthas spent 
most of his life in Kansas City. 
Possessed of a great natural tal- 
ent for music, ambitious, indus- 
trious and energetic, he has 
taken advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to develop and cultivate 
his taste for music, and is num- 
bered among the most talented 
musicians in the city. He is ac- 


MISS M. B. PROSSER, PIANIST AND TEACHER. 


companist of the Apollo Club, 
and organist of the First Chris- 
tian Church, and was engaged as 
organist of the Independence 


Avenue Methodist Church for 
four years, where he gave the 
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best satisfaction. Though suc- 
cessful as a teacher and organ: 
ist, his specialty is high grade 
accompanying, having performed 
at some of the highest grade en- 





MISS HARRIET REYNOLDS, PIANIST AND TEACHER. 


tertainments that have been given 
here. Among some of the famous 


artists he has accompanied may ~~ 


be mentioned Clementine De 
Vere, Plunkett Green and Cath- 
erine Bloodgood. He has also 
performed at the State Music 
Teachers’ Association held at 


Ottawa, Kan. Mr. Sisson greatly | 
excels in this department of | 
work, and is much sought for by | 
the best artists. Mr. Sisson is. | 
not yet 21 years of age and, in | 


view of his success in the past 


and the remarkable talent he | 
manifests, his friends predict for | 


him a very bright future. 


Mrs. Mabel Haas-—Spyer, of | , 


Kansas City, Mo., was recently 


married to Julius J. Spyer, the | 


well-known journalist and lec- 
turer. She is better known all 
over the West as Mabel Haas. 
She was born in Germany, and 





was brought by her parents to 
this country at an early age. 
Her parents located at Daven- 
port, lowa, where she lived dur- 
ing her youth, and received her 
early education. She began the 
study of piano music at the age 
of 11 and at the age of 17, com- 
menced the study of vocal culture 
under the instructions of Hugo 
Braunlich, a pupil of the once 
famous Leipsic baritone, Met- 
terwurzer. She advanced rap- 
idly and soon secured a position 
in an opera company, with which 
she traveled several years. She 
continued her vocal studies after 
a time under George Sweet, now 
of New York. Her voice is a 
pure soprano, brilliant, yet sym- 
pathetic, ranging from ‘‘G”™ in 
alt. to ‘‘G’’ below the staff. 
Coming to Kansas City a few 
years ago, having tired of the 
stage, she was induced by her 
friends to locate here and dis- 
continue operatic singing She 
has become well established in 
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MISS MILDRED BEYMER, PIANIST AND TEACHER 


musical affairs in Kansas City, 
having a large class of pupils 
and always occupying the best 
positions in the churches. She 
just recently returned from a 
trip to Europe with her husband. 
While in New York she sang to 
appreciative and brilliant audi- 
ences with very flattering suc- 
cess. 


Mrs. W. W. Morse, a pupil of 
Rawlaski of Chicago, a member 
of the Athenzum, and one of 
the musical committee, is a na- 
tive of Vermont. She recently 
came to Kansas City from Leav- 
enworth, where she was well- 
known in social and musical 
circles. While in Leavenworth 
she sang in the First Presby- 
terian Church for two years, and 
was solo soprano at the Cathed- 
ral for some time. Since coming 
to Kansas City she has frequently 
been heard in concert and church 
work. She has a rich soprano 
voice of wide range and very 
sweet quality. . She recently ap- 
peared io a concert with Gilbert 
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C. Farley, since which time she 
has performed on various occa- 
sions. She was chosen as a dele- 
gate to the State Federation of 
Women’sMusical Clubs at Spring- 
field, Mo., to represent the mu- 
sical department at the Athenex- 
um, which she did with credit, 
both to herself and the depart- 
ment. 


Few musicians are better 
known in Kansas City or have 
been more successful than Mrs. 
Jennie Schultz. Mrs. Schultz 
was born in Port Huron, Mich., 
where she passed her childhood. 
She first took up the study of 
music in Detroit, with Mrs. John 
Dexter, a pupil of Mme. Marckesi, 
of Paris. She taught music in 
the Detroit School of Music, un- 
der Franz Abel for some time, 
and at the same time was soprano 
in the First Presbyterian Church 
and Jewish Synagogue. In1892, 
Mrs. Schultz came to Kansas 
City, and soon had a large class. 
Shortly after her location here, 
however, she went to New York 





MISS GERTRUDE CONCANNON, PIANIST AND 
TRACHER. 
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to take special training under 
Mr. Sweet. Since her return to 
Kansas City she has been most 
successful, and has gained much 
popularity, both musically and 
socially. Mrs. Schultz has been 
constantly engaged in teaching 
since her graduation from the 
Ladies’ Academy at Niagara 
Falls. In addition to her work 
as. teacher in Kansas City, she 





MR. FRANCOIS BOUCHER, VIOLIN!ST. 


holds the position of organist at 
the Calvary Baptist Church and 
is accompanist for the Euterpe 
Club. 


Mrs. Alice M. Bodman is one 
of the successful music teachers 
of Kansas City. She studied in 
New York under famous teach- 
ers, and has also had a special 
normal course. She has taught 


for ten years in Kansas City, and 
is now director of the musical de- 
partment of the Athenzum, the 
largest club organization in 
Kansas City. She also teaches 
a large class of pupils. 


Miss Prosser is a most success- 
ful teacher and pianist. A na- 
tive of Missouri, she located in 
Kansas City in 1887, since which 
time she has been abroad to com- 
plete her studies, where she 
studied with Theodore Leschet- 
itzkey of Vienna, Austria, whose 
method she uses in her teaching. 
This method includes harmony, 
music form, musical history and 
musical literature Miss Prosser 
makes a specialty of lecture re- 
citals in addition to her work as 
a teacher. She is apparently 
unlimited in her repertoire, and 
possesses a most esthetic taste, 
a tone of beautiful quality and 
great variety, a fine technique, 
built upon a sure method, en- 
abling her to express herself with 
great refinement and force. 


Miss Harriet Reynolds is a 
pupil of Zwintscher, Krause and 
Kar] Reinecke, of Leipzig, where 
she studied five years. She also 
studied with Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler, in Chicago. Miss Rey- 
nolds has taught in the State 
Conservatory of Nebraska at 
Lincoln, and also in the Chicago 
Piano College, Chicago. The 
Musical Critic says of her: ‘‘ Miss 
Reynolds is a brilliant pianist 
who shows the excellent result 
of very hard work in the inter- 
pretation of her pieces.’’ Tech- 
nically her playing is artistic, 
and exceedingly satisfactory. 
She is to be congratulated upon 
entertaining her friends with 
such charming music. Miss Rey- 
nolds has appeared before a 
number of audiences in Kansas. 
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City since her recent arrival 
there, and always with credit to 
herself and to the delight of her 
hearers. 


Miss Louise Parker was born 
in Albion, Mich., where she re- 
ceived her early education, pur- 
suing her studies at Albion Col- 
lege. devoting some attention to 
music while in attendance at the 
college. She soon after entered 


MISS EDITH SAMPSON, VOCALIST. 


the New England Conservatory, 
at which school she completed 
the course in piano and harmony 
under Stephen A. Emery, and 
musical history and musical lit- 
erature under Louis C. Elson. 
After this, Miss Parker taught 
several years in college at Inde- 
pendence, Mo., and Topeka, 
Kan. In 1894 Miss Parker went 
to Europe to complete her edu- 
cation, where she finished her 
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musical education. After com- 
pleting her studies and spending 
some time traveling in Europe 
she returned to America, and 
came to Kansas City and opened 
a studio in the Prepper building. 
Her success as a teacher has 
been very gratifying, her class 
being one of the largest in Kan- 
sas City. She teaches Leschet- 
itzkey ’s method, and considers it 
the best method in use. 


Silas R. Mills is a pupil of 
Lamperti the elder, of Mi- 
lan, and of Shakespeare, of 
London. Being intimately 
associated with Lamperti 
during his studies in Italy, 
he had unusual opportuni- 
ties for studying the old 
Italian method of voice plac- 
ing. Besides his studies 
with Mr. Shakespeare and 
Lamperti, he spent one year 
at Frankfort on the Main, 
Germany, in the school of 
Stockhausen, the great in- 
terpreter of German songs. 
Mr. Mills came to Kansas 
City from the Detroit Con- 
servatory of Music, where 
he was also engaged as sing. 
er in the Jefferson Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. He 
is now conducting a school 
of voice culture in the New 
Ridge building of Kansas 
City, and is director of mu- 
sic in the Westminster 
Church, where he has been lo- 
cated for three years. Mr. Mills 
has a voice of remarkable fiex- 
ibility, strength and sweetness, 
which he uses with the skill and 
confidence of the finished artist, 
and is greeted with enthusiasm 
on all occasions. 


Miss Mildred Beymer is arising 
young pianist who, in addition to 
her other studies, has studied 
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several years with Mrs. Ella 
Bachus-Behr, with whom she is 
now intimately associated in 
musical work, acting as her first 
assistant. She has a large class 





PROF. 8S. C. BENNETT, INSTRUCTOR OF MUSIC IN 
KANSAS CITY CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


of pupils, and has good success 
in teaching. She has played on 
public programs of the Euterpe 
Club and other organizations, and 
expects to give a public recital in 
the near future. Miss Beymer 
plays with remarkable finesse, 
and makes dainty work a spe- 
cialty. Her prospects for the 
future are very flattering. 


Miss Gertrude Concannon is one 
of the accomplished and talented 
musicians of Kansas City. She 
is assistant in Mrs. Behr’s Piano 
School, and was her assistant in 
the Texas-Colorado Chautauqua 
in the summer of 95. Miss Con: 
cannon made her début in April, 
98, and has since appeared on 
various occasions, always with 
success. She has given a num- 
ber of recitals, which have won 
her popularity and confidence. 
She is a broad interpreter and 
manifests wonderful power for 
so young a player. She has a 


large class of students, and is a 
successful teacher. 


Francois Boucher is a native of 
Canada, and a student of the 
Royal Conservatory of Belgium. 
He came to Kansas City in 1894, 
and has exerted a great influence 
toward developing a taste for high 
grade and classical music. He 
is a master of harmony, and a 
master of his violin, and seem- 
ingly can accomplish everything 
with it but make it talk. His 
delicate and skillful touch never 
fails to bring out of the instru- 
ment the most charming and ex- 
quisite tones. His repertoire is 
unlimited. He reads everything 
at sight. He has few, if any, 
equals, and no superiors as a 
master of his most fascinating 
department of music. 


An article on music in Kansas 
City would be far from complete 
without some reference to H. O. 
Wheeler, the band director and 
Mr. 


composer. Wheeler is a 
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MISS ELIZABETH PARKINSON, SOPRANO 


native of Germany, where he be- 
gan his musical studies at the 
early age of seven years. When 
a boy of eleven, he came to 
America, but returned to Ger- 
many two years later to complete 
his musical studies there. He 
remained there four years, then 
returned to New York, when he 
readily found a place in Niblo’s 
Garden, and later with Adolph 
Newendorff. Following came a 
period of travel with first class 
opera companies, as conductor. 
He spent several years in Chi- 
cago, conducting in various 
theaters, and in 1888 came to 
Kansas City, where he has be- 
come widely known as a conduct- 


or of bands and orchestras. But | 


it is in the field of composition 


that he has won his greatest pop- | 


ularity. We mention a few of 
his productions: Romanza ser- 
enade, for flute, horn and violin- 
cello; Overture ariande, Hungar- 


ian dances, Grand concert for B& 


flat clarionet, Romanza for viola, 
String quartette, and a suite for 
string orchestra, together . with 





numerous marches, gavottes, 
dances and songs. 

Mr. Wheeler is a man of won- 
derful versatility and strength, 
and has done much toward plac- 
ing Kansas City in the advanced 
station to which she has attained, 
as well as for the proféssion 
generally. 


Edith Sampson is a vocalist of 
great powers, possessing a voice 
of rare sweetness and pure quali- 
ty and an exceedingly wide range. 
She has had an extensive experi- 
ence as a singer and teacher. As 
a teacher she is specially suc- 
cessful and pepular. MissSamp- 
son recently came to Kansas 
City, and though she has been 
here but ashort time, has a large 
class at her studio, over Carl 
Hoffman's music store She has 
the best wishes of her many 
friends for the greatest success 
in her chosen work, for which 
she is so admirably adapted. 


Any department of knowledge 
so closely interwoven with our 
life, habits and customs as music 
has ever been, is deserving of 
the most serious and careful con- 
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sideration on the part of those 
intrusted with the education of 
the youth of the country. This 
has not been lost sight of in 
Kansas City, which is fortunate 
in having excellent advantages 
in this respect. An important 
position in the musical work of 
the city is that occupied by Mr. 
S. C. Bennett, director and in- 
structor of music in the Central 
high school. The work is con- 


in the school for three years, 
with gratifying success. Each 
student has one period a day for 


as great a length of time as is . 


desired, while in attendance at 
the school. Mr. Bennett brings 
to this work the knowledge and 
experience of one who has spent 
years in training soloists and 
chorus singers for the stage. 
The advantages of his methods 
have been demonstrated by the 

successful presentation of 
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two operas by the pupils of 
the high school, the ‘‘Mi- 
kado’’ and the ‘‘Chorus of 
Normandy,” which could 
not have been produced ex- 
cept by the opportunities 
afforded the pupils for indi- 
vidual development through 
the continual and daily dis- 
cipline and cuiture received 
in the schoolroom. 

In addition to his work in 
the high school, Mr. Ben- 
nett conducts a school in 
voice culture in the Pepper 
building. Among others of 
Mr. Bennett’s pupils who 
have attained prominence, 
may be mentioned Mrs. Gen- 
eva Johnson Bishop, also 
Mr. J. B. Peton, baritone, 
Miss Ruth Peebles, soprano, 
and Miss Ella Divine, so- 
prano, and Marion Bohan- 








MR. H. E. SCHULTZE, DIRECTOR SCHULTZE SCHOOL OF 


MUSIC AND HARMONY. 


ducted on an entirely new plan, 
of which Mr. Bennett is the 
originator, the object being to 
follow the conservatory method 
as closely as possible, which 
affords an opportunity for each 
pupil to receive individual in- 
struction. The special features 
are: Tone building and the in- 
terpretation of songs and all 
features pertaining to solo work. 
This work has been conducted 


non, all of whom are too 
well known to require fur- 
ther comment. 

Miss Olive B. Wilson, instruct- 
or of music in Manual Training 
high school, is a lady of extraor- 
dinary ability as an instructor,and 
remarkble talent as a musician 
and vocalist. She has had a wide 
experience in her department of 
work, having been engaged in it 
for several years. She is thor- 
oughly interested in the work, 
enthusiastic, and fully aware of 
the requirements and respon- 
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sibilities of her position. Her 
success as an instructor has been 
shown by the high character of 
the entertainments that have 
been given by her classes. In 
April of the year past, a very 
successful effort was made in the 
presentation of a cantata at the 
Coates Opera House Another 
very interesting recital was given 
the 17th of December, in which a 
chorus of one hundred and 
seventy-five voices took part. 


Miss Elizabeth Parkinson came 
to Kansas City five years ago. 
Three years of this time she has 
spent in studying music with Mrs. 
W. C. Leighton. With great natur- 
al talent for music, and a voice of 
unusual quality, she soon became 
recognized as one of the first so- 
pranos of Kansas City. One 
year ago when Nordica was in 
Kansas City, Miss Parkinson 
sang with her, and with such 
success that Nordica insisted 
that she should by all means go 
to Europe, where she could have 
the advantage of studying with 
the best masters. In accordance 
with the suggestion Miss Parkin- 
son laid plans for going to Paris 
to complete her studies, and 
about the middle of December 
took leave of Kansas City for 
Europe. The concert given by 
Miss Parkinson before her de- 
parture was one of the most suc- 
cessful and popular entertain- 
ments ever given in Kansas City. 


Mr. E. H. Scott, one of the 


foremost teachers of the West, is 
founder and official head of two 
important musical institutions of 
Kansas City, the Western Con- 
servatory, with pupils enrolled 
from all parts of the West, and 
the Inter-State University Sys- 
tem, with over 200 branches 
west of the Mississippi River. 
He is a genial business gentle- 
man, whose time is crowded with 
lessons, correspondence and of- 
fice engagements. 


Henry E. Schultze was born in 
Cassell, Germany. His parents 
gave him a liberal education. He 
began his musical course when 8 
years old, and has had for his in- 
structors Professor Hofman, Wid- 
emueller and Kraumenhagen, all 
celebrated German teachers. He 
began teaching as a profession in 
1860, and has constantly taught 
ever since. Many of his pupils 
are now successful teachers. His 
first experience as a teacher in 
the United States was in the 
Pinkard School at Lexington, 
Ky. Healso taught in the State 
Orphan School of Kentucky, and 
other important schools of that 
State. He came to Kansas City 
in 1869, where he met with the 
best of success, being honored 
by the profession with the secre- 
taryship of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association. He held 
the same position in the State 
Music Teachers’ Association, and 
has been for three years the vice- 
president of the National Music 
Teachers’ Association. 











“HOME AGAIN.” 


A TALE OF BLUE AND GRAY. 


By HORACE SPENCER FISKE. 


For us whose lives no battle sounds incite; 

Who walk memorial halls and only hear 
The echoes of a far-off clamorous fight; 

Who never greeted Death with sudden cheer, 
Nor felt the darkness falling on the light; 


For hearts like ours, untouched by hostile gun 
To strenuous action, rise memorial stones;— 
Not for the dead, whose deeds are ever done, 
Whose virtues sit on undisputed thrones, 
And shine with flashing crowns themselves have won. 


a. 


Behind the breast-works slept a brotherhood, 
In heavy sleep, before the battle-morn; 

A southward mile, behind the blackened wood, 
The enemy low-couched amid the corn; 

And over all, on guard, the great moon stood. 


The sentinel’s slow pace crept softly by; 

Stopped short; his musket to his shoulder flashed; 
His lips swift parted for a sudden cry;— 

And yet he stands at pause, as if abashed 
By some unflinching and superior eye. 


From out the whiteness girt with Southern pine 
A stern gray figure stepped in martial stride,— 
Unarmed, and gazing straight adown the line 
Of hostile Union tents; nor turned aside; 
Nor deigned to marveling sentinel a sign. 


His hand an open letter lightly bore, 
And as he brushed a roadside bush, it fell;— 
The whispered guards, their silent tents before, 
His opened but unsegeing eyes marked well,— 
His fresh-scarred cheek that reddened valor wore. 


In sleep, this solitary soldier crossed 

Two regimental fronts; then slow returned, 
And halted as in meditation lost;— 

His beard was black; his deep eyes darker burned; 
Two fingers gone plain-marked the battle’s cost. 


A hopeless sigh this gray-clad captain drew;— 
Who knows but that he dreamed of wife and home?— 
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About him stood his enemies in blue, 
Their bayonets glinting like the broken foam;— 
And o’er them all the white moon prayed anew. 


Upon a thought, the captain stood upright, 

And through the northern circle freely passed ;— 
His eyes straight on, yet still bereft of sight; 

His measured steps bent campward, striding fast 
To wooded darkness through the glade’s still light. 


They wondering watched him pass beyond their ken; 
Then from the letter learned his regiment;— 
‘Twas written by his sick wife’s laboring pen, 
And these the final words her sad heart sent: 
‘*‘Our God, I feel, will bring you home again.’”’ 


Il. 


The dawn-light touched the tents with pearl-like gray. 
Slow rolled the yellow sun above the line;— 

Then flashed from out the wood in grim array 
Ten thousand bayonets in the sunlight shine; 

And blood-red battle sprang to meet the day. 


The stubborn line stood fast before the blue,— 
All save the Alabama Tenth,—whose flag 

Went forward as the battle’s fierceness grew; 
When suddenly the floating colors drag 

Among the dead, and then are lost to view. 


But with a shout a bearded captain sprang 
To snatch the colors, lifting them on high:— 
And to his wavering soldiers ‘‘ forward ’’ rang. 
Alas, alas! it was his farewell cry; 
Three bullets in the air his death-song sang. 


III. 


Now range the Northern victors o’er the field; 

And stretched beside a flag a captain lay,— 
His hand the staff unwilling yet to yield, 

His cheek fresh-scarred, two fingers shot away ;— 
The last night’s wandering captain lay revealed. 


Those Northern brothers in a separate grave 
This flag-wrapt hero laid to slumbers deep,-—— 
An inscribed headstone showing him how brave!— 

And sent the letter, lost in helpless sleep, 
To her whose love the selfsame letter gave. 


But hope deferred, slow-crushing to despair, 

Her prayerful heart had stilled to sudden peace;— 
And two high souls, in some diviner air, 

Were ‘‘home again,’’ where breaking sorrows cease, — 
And those who wait are crowned with those who dare. 











T IS with pleasure we note the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Johnson Brig- 
ham, State Librarian of Iowa, that a 
special loan department has been added 
to the traveling library system. Ina 
circular recently issued he says: ‘‘ Iam 
authorized to announce that, so far as 
our means will permit, we will loan to 
any public, incorporated, school or col- 
lege library in this State any single 
work or any collection of books of stand- 
ard value, the loan of which shall be 
requested, provided the purchase of 
the book or books be deemed desirable 
for the after use of this department, 
and be regarded at the time as within 
the means set apart for this special 
work. The book, or books, will be sent 
to the president or secretary of the or- 
ganization, the principal of the school, 
or president or secretary of the college, 
or to anyone designated by any one of 
the above named officers, without other 
condition or expense than that the ex- 
pressage be paid by the organization 
borrowing the same. The borrower is 
obliged to return the book or books 
within three months at the longest and 
as much sooner as may be convenient, 
the same to be in as good condition as 
when received,ordinary wear excepted. 
To obviate the necessity of a bond, the 
borrower will be expected to send the 
State Librarian in advance of shipment 
a draft or certified check covering sim- 
ply the retail list price of the book or 
books desired. If the borrower does 
not know what such amount may be, 
an inquiry of the State Librarian will 
receive immediate attention. This 
draft or check will be retained until 
the return of the book or books loaned. 
On the return of the book or books in 
good condition, express both ways hav- 
ing been paid by the borrower, the 
draft or check will be mailed back to 


Woman’s Club Department. 


By HARRIET C. TOWNER. 





the borrower,thus completing the trans- 
action. In charging for loss or dam- 
age, the State Librarian will give the 
borrower the benefit of its large per- 
centage off from list prices. 

‘“‘ Librarians desiring the best obtain- 
able literature on any special subject 
and having no special work or works in 
mind, are invited to mail me requests 
for book or books on that particular 
subject or bearing upon that subject; 
and I will do the best I can, with our 
somewhat limited resources, to send 
such as will be helpful to that end. 
Those desiring the loan of any particu-' 
lar work or works are invited to make 
the want known to me, and if the work 
or works desired are thought to be of 
sufficient standard value to warrant 
purchase they will be bought at once 
and shipped to the borrower on com- 
pliance with the simple condition above 
mentioned.”’ 

The value of this special loan de- 
partment to women’s clubs is at once 
apparent. It will enable clubs to se- 
cure books bearing upon _ subjects 
under consideration, at very little ex- 
pense. To small clubs, in towns with- 
out libraries, the special loan depart- 
ment will be invaluable; for where li- 
braries of any kind do not exist the 
rules provide that these special collec- 
tions, as well asthe regular fifty vol- 
ume libraries, may be obtained through 
a petition from twenty-five taxpayers. 
Surely the women’s clubs of Iowa owe 
the State and its Librarian a debt of 
gratitude. It requires but little ex- 
perience to understand how this addi- 
tion to the traveling library will in- 
crease its usefulness. The traveling 
library has made a place for itself; it 
has demonstrated its value; but in the 
fixed selection of uniform libraries of 
fifty volumes it could not meet every 
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demand. A need has developed for 
single works and special collections to 
help those studying special subjects, 
and this need has now been met. Every 
intelligent man or woman who knows 
anything of library advantages, will 
agree that every county seat in Iowa 
ought to maintain a free public library. 
It is a matter of regret that not one in 
twenty has yet become actively inter- 
ested in the matter. This apathy, how- 
ever, is being gradually overcome. The 
traveling library has gone to places 
where libraries were hitherto entirely 
unknown, and when the first shock of 
surprise that these bookg may be ob- 
tained ‘‘ for nothing,” has worn off, an 
inkling of the value of a free public li- 
brary has been obtained. In many places 
the ‘‘traveling missionaries’’ have 
stimulated effort until a small, but con- 
stantly growing, local library has re- 
sulted. The traveling library is a mis- 
sionary in every sense of the term. It 
will not have fulfilled its mission until 
libraries are established in every town 
and village in Iowa where a library 
can be maintained. Even then it will 
have a work to do in supplementing, as 
it does now, small and struggling li- 
braries, while to the smallest villages 
and rural districts where a local library 
is impossible, it will still go on to its 
mission of usefulness. 

In response to the growing interest 
in library extension, and for the pur- 
pose of stimulating and directing such 
interest, a library commission is sug- 
gested for Iowa. This plan has been 
adopted by those states which have 
made the greatest advance in library 
work, and has the approval and indorse- 
ment of the best librarians in the coun- 
try. It will not add materially to the 
expense, as the commission will serve 
without salary. Nowhere is intelli- 
gence and experience and training of 
greater value than in the establishment 
and maintenance of public libraries. 
With the recognition of the free public 
library as a necessary part of the edu- 
cational system of the State, will come 


a demand for the help and advice of 
the best library commission that can 
be secured Let us by all means en- 
courage the establishment of a state 
library commission. The chairman of 
the I. F. W. C. library committee is 
very anxious that the club women of 
the State should interest themselves as 
far as possible in the work of the lowa 
Library Association. In several states 
the state federation and state library 
association co-operate most successfully 
and there is no reason why this should 
not be the casein Iowa. Something 
may be done in this direction by these 
two organizations separately, but infi- 
nitely more can be done by co-ordinat- 
ing these forces, and every club in Iowa 
should inform itself with regard to the 
work of the Library Association, and 
the present status of library work in 
the State, with a view to becoming part 
of the movement. It is perhaps well to 
realize that the public are slow to see 
the necessity for putting libraries 
where they belong as a part of the edu- 
cational system of the State. The pub- 
lic must be educated to understand that 
the library is a public need; that it is 
not merely a means of diversion to 
furnish recreation for idle hours; not 
merely to furnish books for impecunious 
bookworms, but that it is a necessary 
and indispensable adjunct of our public 
schools, ranking with the press and the 
pulpit in importance and influence, 
reaching and helping classes and indi- 
viduals which cannot be otherwise 
reached and helped. 

There is also a work to be done even 
among those who understand the value 
of books, in bringing to their attention 
the needs of the public in this direc- 
tion, and an appreciation of the fact 
that it is right that they should give 
of their time and money to minister to 
this need. No public library can be 
successfully maintained unless back of 
it, constantly stimulating in interest, 
encouraging effort, and managing it in 
its relations to the public, is a well in- 
formed body of men and women who 
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are its sponsors and supporters; advis- 
ers of its policy and encouraged by its 
growth. The trained librarian is also 
a necessity. The qualifications re- 
quired are of no mean order, and the 
special preparation needed for the 
work is not inconsiderable. It is a 
mistake to think that anyone interested 
in books can be a successful librarian. 
It is true that no one except a book 
lover can be a successful librarian, but 
much more than that is required. To 
select, to classify, to manage, care for 
and circulate a large number of books 
requires peculiar adaptation and special 
education. 

There is no line of work in which 
women’s clubs can exercise an influence 
for good to greater advantage than in 
work for libraries, and it is hoped there 
will be a growing interest not only in 
local library work but in the work of 
the State Library and the Iowa Library 
Association. 





MICHIGAN...Manistee, the place of 
holding the fourth annual meeting of 
the Michigan State Federation, is diffi- 
cult of access and remote from club 
centers, and yet eighty-three of the 
one hundred and two clubs in the Fed- 
eration were represented by one hun- 
dred and ten delegates during the 
recent convention, October 25th, 26th 
and 27th. 

The Lakeside Club ofeighty members 
proved itself an ideal hostess. Nothing 
that time, money or hospitality could 
provide was absent from the arrange- 
ments for entertaining its guests, they 
in return bringing warm appreciation 
and sparkling good cheer to the storm- 
tossed city. Rain, wind, sleet, un- 
availingly conspired to dampen enthus- 
iasm. Music, decorations, earnest ad- 
dresses, harmonious and painstaking 
business sessions, were a positive reve- 
lation of federation possibilities to 
many club women who, for the first 
time, attended an annual meeting of 
the organization. 

The presence of Mrs. Rebecca Lowe, 


President of the G. F. W. C., and Mrs. 
Emma A. Fox, its Recording Secretary, 
added an element of codperative sym- 
pathy and inspiration. Some of the 
subjects presented were suggestive 
above the ordinary, notably “A Study 
of Child Nature,’’ by Mrs. Flora B. 
Renkes, of Hastings; ‘‘Forestry,’’ by 
Mrs. M. A. Root, of Bay City; ‘An 
Open Door,’’ by Mrs. B. M. Cutcheon, 
of Grand Rapids, and ‘Our News- 
papers,’”’ by Mrs. M. E. C. Bates, of 
Traverse City, one of the veteran news- 
paper women of Michigan, known and 
loved by all. 

A letter from Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, 
the well-knoWn author, invited the at- 
tention of club women to the necessity 
of an interest in humane work for 
domestic animals, the preservation of 
bird-life, etc. If one doubted the bene- 
fits of state federation, the practical 
tendency of papers and reports could 
not fail to prove convincing as to its 
real worth. Many present who have 
attended the three previous annuals 
remarked on the great advance made 
by the clubs since the work began, 
especially in power of harmonious 
action, greater breadth and earnest- 
ness, facility of thought and expression. 
Michigan clubs are just awakening to 
the value of associated effort to home, 
State and Nation. 

Mrs. Martha A. Keating, of Muske- 
gon, was chosen President; Mrs. E. D. 
Wheeler, of Manistee, Vice-President; 
Miss Abbie F. Pearce, of Ypsilanti, 
Recording Secretary; Mrs. Bessie L. 
Priddy, of Adrian, Treasurer. 

After the usual compliment to its 
entertainers, the Federation adopted 
the following resolutions—a kind of 
platform indicating the scope of club 
endeavor in Michigan: 


WHEREAS, Important, valuable and 
greatly needed instruction in house- 
hold economics is being afforded by 
the Woman’s Department of the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College. therefore, 

Resolved, That we heartily commend 
the same tothe club women of Michi- 
gan and urge a larger acquaintance 
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with the institution and patronage of 
the same in the interest of better homes 
for our commonwealth. 

Resolved, Also, that we believe that 
the cause of education more than any 
other is kindred to the true aim of 
literary clubs. 

Resolved, Also; that as club women 
and mothers we will strive to promote 
visitation of our schools and more gen- 
eral co-operation with school boards, 
superintendents and teachers in all 
worthy endeavor: that we will encour- 
age study of the school laws of the 
State and use our influence to secure 
the election of the best men and women 
possible for members of our school 
boards. 

Resolved, Further, that we commend 
to all federated clubs the consideration 
of forestry; the work and need of hu- 
mane societies, especially in relation to 
domestic animals, and the protectior 
of bird life; and also the introduction 
of industrial education as a part of our 
public school work. 


NEBRASKA...The Woman’s Club of 
Auburn is practical in the extreme. 
During the half hour devoted to do- 
mestic economy at their meeting the 
first of November, they discussed 
Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners, 
and each member took home some new 
idea to try on her unsuspecting family 
during the festivities of the Thanks- 
giving and Christmas holidays. 

The North Bend Woman’s Club is in 
a flourishing condition. They attack 
such subjects as the ‘‘ Conservation of 
Energy,’’ etc. Now the conservation of 
energy applied to household econom- 
ics is a very useful thing, and the 
North Bend Club seems to be wide 
awake to everything that can help to 
brighten life and lightenlabor. Among 
other interesting subjects discussed 
were ‘‘Conversation at Meals’’ and 
‘*How to Spend a Rainy Day Happily.” 

Mrs Hinman, B.S., lectured on the 
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Psychology of Suggestion, to the Lin- 
coln Sorosis, at their last meeting. The 
subject was so well treated and her 
words were so simple that she made 
her meaning perfectly plain to her in- 
terested audience, who readily and 
easily followed her remarks. These 
investigations and mental explorations 
into the borderland of the mysterious 
with our partly developed sixth sense 
for a guide, are very fascinating, and at 
the close of the lecture Mrs. Hinman 
was besieged by eager questioners on 
all sides. 

The newly elected officers of the 
Nebraska Federation of Woman's 
Clubs met at Lincoln, November 21st. 
The regular business of the Executive 
Board was carried out in good order. 
A committee was appointed to establish 
a reciprocity bureau for the benefit of 
the federated clubs in the State. Sev- 
eral plans were laid before the Execu- 
tive Board but the Reciprocity Bureau 
of lowa, seeming to be the simplest in 
its workings, met with general favor. 

The History and Art Club, of Seward, 
have recently enjoyed a meeting de- 
voted to Eugene Field, and the pro- 
gram proved to be one of the most 
notable in the history of the club. 

Some time before the meeting one of 
the members was happily inspired to 
organize a club of the children whose 
mothers form the History and Art 
Club, the children’s club to be known 
as the Eugene Field Club. This chil- 
dren’s club will hereafter be a per- 
manent feature of the senior club. 

The children participated in the pro- 
gram for Eugene Field Day and added 
much to the pleasure of the occasion. 
A beautiful letter from Mrs. Eugene 
Field was also a feature of the program. 


Mrs. D.C. MCKILLIP, 
Cor. Sec. N. #. W.C. 
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HOME THEMES. 


THAT BOY. 


Like the hawk on the sparrowdecending 
Or Grimalkin pursuing his prey, 

So there came to our prim habitation, 
A typical boy of the day. 


We were quite middle-aged and steady, 
All unused to disorder and noise; 

And we felt at the end of a fortnight, 
We should never appreciate boys. 


For he slammed all the doors with such 
vigor 
Thatthe plastering threatened to fall; 
And he climbed up the roof to the 
chimney, 
Deaf to every imperative call. 


Poor old Carlo endured all his antics, 
Looking volumes he could not express; 
And the terrified cats fled to cover, 
To escape his unwelcome caress. 


By the ruin which followed his pathway, 

We werewell-nigh reduced todespair; 

And were constantly cobbling and 
mending, 

To preserve things in decent repair. 


He gave freely advice and opinions, 
hile we listened with growing sur- 


prise, 
At the thought of how eight fleeting 
summers, 
Could have made this young Solon so 
wise. 


He departed. The great peace which 
followed, 
Strange enough, held a taintof alloy; 
For with unmixed surprise we discov- 
ered 
That we missed him—that terrible 


boy! 
Althea M. Cheney. 





CROSS-BEARING. 


All are cross-bearers, and the man- 
ner of bearing is a revelation of char- 
acter. 

The cross may be ill-health, poverty, 
uncongenial surroundings, or any of the 
thousand ills allotted to humanity; the 
manner of carrying it ennobles or de- 

rades the bearer. Silent uncomplain- 
ng cross bearing develops an unselfish, 
cheerful, sympathetic spirit that wins 
troops of friends as surely as a fret- 


ful, complaining course repels sympathy 
and isolates the bearer. 

Brooding over the cross makes it 
heavier to carry; self-forgetfulness 
makes it lighter. 

Seeking to lighten the burdens of 
other cross-bearers makes one’s cross 
seem lighter. Hence, the folly of a 
constant parade of one’s cross, burden- 
ing friends by taxing their sympathies 
unduly. 

Beside the Cross of Calvary these 
human crosses are so insignificant there 
should be no thought of complaint of 
any individual cross. 

If all cross-bearers imitated the 
Savior in the manner of cross-bearing 
what a blessing it would be to many 
communities and homes. 


Elizabeth Barrows Walton. 





WILLIE WASN’T SCARED. 


They ain’t no use o’ people tellin’ 
’Bout those drefful gosts 

A hidin’ in the dark an’ yellin’— 
*T’s nuthin’ more’n posts 

Er great big birds ’at come a-sailin’, 
Screechin’ through the sky, 

Er whistlin’ winds and breezes wailin’ 
When they’s roarin’ by. 


Hain’t no hoblin goblins, neither; 
Tell me what you please 
‘Bout the way you sometimes see their 
Dances ’mongst the trees. 
Never was no spook ner fairy; 
Hain’t no wolfs, ner bears — 
Hain’t no nuthin’ ’at kin scare me, 
No way, anywheres. 


Talk o’ Samson an’ the lion, 
How he broke his jaw; 

I cud do that ’thout half tryin’ 
Biggest ’tever y’ saw; 

Just let a lion come at me 
The way they say they do— 

He’d git the worst he ever see — 
I’d break him clean in two —— 


Whew! what’s that a comin’ there? 
*T looks mos’ awful queer; 
Such great big eyes, an’ how they glare! 
I wish my ma was here— 
What funny noises all around, 
Them awful cries an’ groans; 
An’ what a drefful, drefful sound! 
Jest like a crackin’ bones. 


Help! Save me! Gostses, wolfs an’ bears 
Oh! Paa-pa, Maaa-ma— quick! 
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The’s spooks and goblins everywheres, 
Es thick es they kin stick! 

Wisht I had Old Bruno here, 
I wisht [ had a gun — 

Why, that’s Old Bruno! Bruno dear — 
I—I wasn’t goin’ to run; 

Course not—I was jest in fun. 


Charles F. Wilco.c. 





THE GIRL WHO SPELT ME DOWN. 


Strange, but everything to-night seems 
to have an old-time charm, 

Like, when jest a little skite, I was 
livin’ on the farm;— 

When there come a searchin’ frost, an’ 
the nights was bright an’ cool, 

An’ we youngsters tromped across the 
fields an’ hills to spellin’ school. 


All the boys an’ girls was there, rosy- 
cheeked with health a-teemin’, 

An’ some old folks took a share, every 
face with fun a-beamin’. 

In his old accustomed place I can see 
the teacher stand, 

With a smile upon his face, placin’ 
captains in command. 


One night I remember well how the 
long lines shorter grew, 

An’ for quite a little spell on each side 
was left but two: 

One went down on “ hellebore,”’ ’nother 
tripped on ‘‘ proselyte,’’ — 

No one left upon the floor ’ceptin’ me 
an’ Susie White. 


I could see her half-way smilin’, an’ 
her eyes flash roguishly 

As she spelt the wora *‘ beguilin’,’’ an’ 
looked shyly ’crost at me. 

An’ my heart beat fast an’ faster an’ I 
blushed from foot to crown, 

As I blundered on ‘“‘disaster,’’ spelt it 
wrong an’ then set down. 


In Sue’s eyes I saw the beamin’ of a 
sort o’ misty light, 

An’ a ray o’ pity gleamin’ as she spelt 
the word jest right. 

Cheered her as she left the floor? 
*Course we did, ‘taint no use 
tellin’, 

An’ perhaps I added more walkin’ home 
with her from spellin’. 


But I find I’m growin’ older, reached 
that p’int in my life where 
When the nights are gettin’ colder I 
prefer my easy chair, 

An’ the least of my desire is to goa 
trompin’ roun’,— 

*Ruther set beside the fire with the 
girl who spelt me down. 


Just the same dear Sue of old, same 
sweet face an’ smilin’ way, 

’Cept her hair that once was gold now 
has turned a trifle gray; 

But the old love light’s a dwellin’ in 
her eyes as years ago, 

When we home returned from spellin’, 
she my sweetheart, me her beau. 


W.W. Runyon. 





A FAR-NORTHERN WINTER. 


The brief day passes, and gives place 
to night — 
Night with dark skies, and stars that 
burn and glow, 
With triple moons of luminous, clear 
light, 
Banded with all the hues the prism 
can show. 
Fair lies the world, stilled by. the 
winter's breath — 
But ‘tis the beauty and the calm of 
death! 


We see the pale, reluctant day appear, 
Slowly above the hills that hem us 


round; 
The small, cold sun is rainbow-ringed 
- and bound, 
And on each side shines out a sister 
sphere. 
From the deep wells white shafts of 
vapor rear 
Against the sky their soft and sway- 
ing round, 
And the awed ear is startled by the 
sound 
Of bursting tree-trunks in the forest 
near. 


Ninette M. Lowater. 





HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


Happiness is a wilful goddess, subject 
to countless moods and intenses. When 
you think that you have met all of her 
requirements, lo, the fickle creature 
hides her face and the prize is still be- 
yond your reach. 

The waywardness of fancy is often 
the effect of over-indulgence in mercu- 
rial whims or caprices; thus, all un- 
consciously, we become instrumental in 
our own defeat. 

The time is ripe for making new 
resolutions. By the way, what sort of 
a harvest did you reap from those of 
last year? 

The non-fruition of worthy intentions 
is a matter of serious discourgement to 
thousands and there can be no doubt 
that if a way could be opened, following 
which the goal of content might with 
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certainty be reached, many there are 
who would enter therein. 

‘* Everything was at first a thought”’ 
says a great philosopher. How essen- 
tial then that this basis be sound, 
vigorous and healthful. 

In nine cases out of ten the illimina- 
tion of fear will avert disaster. The 
moment we yield ourselves to doubt 
and dread we are in captivity; for the 
conciousness of limitation fetters en- 
deavor by obscuring hope. 

There are many who find it difficult 
to accept a new idea because it con- 
flicts with theories which through long 
usage have assumed the proportions of 
established facts, as though finality 
could be reached in the boundless 
realm of truth. 

There are others whose ears are at- 
tuned to the latest heavenly message; 
these are the bearers of good tidings 
to a needy world: It is astonishing 
how many di:cover the same thing at 
the same moment and how eager each 
is to make his revelation known 

This is especially true in Occult 
Science; hence, we have books on 
** Menticulture,’’ which affirm that ab- 
solute happiness may be secured for the 
taking. Again, we learn of ‘The 
Power of Silence,’’ which is an inter- 
pretation of life in its relation to health 
and happiness. Such helps should be 
in every home, and the themes they 
would furnish for discussion around the 
evening lamp would prove of lasting 
benefit to the family. 

It is now generally conceded by 
medical men that the mind is a potent 
factor in the causation and prevention 
of disease. 

In a comprehensive and interesting 
work entitled, ‘‘The Philosophy of 


COMME NT. 


Mental Healing,’’ Leander Edmund 
Whipple gives a practical exposition of 
natural restorative power. The theory 
of this science he defines as follows: 

‘* Mind (the intelligent, thinking and 
reasoning individual) is a living entity 
organized upon certain principles and 
laws, in accordance with which it acts 
and reacts in thought and perception, 
outwardly and inwardly, in unison with 
the fundamental principles of the uni- 
verse. By individual compliance with 
these laws, results in harmonious and 
healthy action are outwardly expressed 
through natural laws on the physical 
body, as well as on the minds of others 
who enter the same field of activity.”’ 

Prejudice retards growth by prevent- 
ing investigation. We are too apt to 
call everything a fad which dislodges 
some time-honored opinion, and in- 
stead of receiving our legitimate por- 
tion of benefit from the recognition of 
the good in all things, we sitin our tra- 
ditional corner, wrapt in the mantle of 
other days and groan pessimistically: 
‘* What next?” 

Home themes should be such as will 
bring the largest measure of profitable 
returns to family life, and through it 
to the great waiting outside world. If 
each household would resolve for the 
coming year to acquaint itself with the 
best and most helpful thought furnished 
by modern literature, the influence of 
this action would soon be manifest. 
Health, wealth and happiness would no 
longer prove eluding phantoms which 
vanish at our approach, and each would 
demonstrate for himself the truth of 
Mr. Whipple’s statement: 


“Thought is an active spiritual power: 
Man, its living Master.” : 
Maria Weed. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


MAURICE THOMPSON, [ndianian, trod 
upon dangerous ground in the Decem- 
ber Critic. He reviewed the complete 
works of that better-known Indianian, 
James Whitcomb Riley. It is evident 
that Mr. Thompson wants to free his 
mind on the subject but fears that so 
much of his criticism as should prove 
to be adverse would be charged to 
jealousy—he, himself, being a poet. He 
concedes Mr. Riley’s irresistible drol- 


lery, but questions whether even Riley’s 
drollery will improve with age. He 
credits Mr. Riley with ‘‘a few poems 
that are gems well nigh perfection in 
both substance and style, pieces of 
iridescent word-work over which Gan- 
tier would have made happy eyes.’’ 
But Mr. Thompson reserves to the last 
‘*the most unkindest cut ofall.’’ He 
charges Mr. Riley with having used 
“done”? for “did” in ‘‘The Land of 
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Used to Be,”’ a poem, meant to be gram- 
matically correct. Then follows this 
home thrust: ‘‘Perhaps this unconscious 
reversion to the rustic habit of speech 
is our very best guaranty of Mr. Riley’s 
right to use dialect as by one to the 
manner born.”” Perhaps, too, posterity 
may regard this lapse of the creator of 
Hoosierdom with quite as much indulg- 
ence as it does the ‘‘most unkindest”’ 
slip of a certain poacher turned poet 
who cut quite a pigeon wing in the Six- 
teenth Century.” 


** 
* 


GENERAL WALLACE’S ‘Fair God” 
is enjoying arevival. This great novel 
would have won almost as much fame 
as ‘‘ Ben Hur” found had the first sixty 
or seventy-five pages been easier 
reading. 

** 

AFTER seeing in the December Critic 
a portrait of M. Auguste Rodin, one 
can better comprehend the brutal 
strength of that sculptor’s much-talked- 
of statue of Balsac. 


* * 
- 


IT TOOK the National Academy of De- 
sign, in London, several centuries to 
discover that there is nothing wicked 
and much of wholesome recreation (re- 
creation) in a Sunday visit to an art 
gallery. The Academy is now open on 
Sunday. 


* * 
* 


ROME may not be in actual fact ‘‘The 
Eternal City ’’ of the poets, but in liter- 
ature she promises to live right on de- 


spite her crumbling columns. It is fit- 
ting that the author who in ‘Don 
Orsino,’’ has so well pictured ‘‘ The 
New Rome’’ should turn back the pages 
of history and present to us the Rome 
of the past, ‘‘that from her throne of 
beauty ruled the world.’’ Ave Roma 
Immortalis, the best contribution Mr. 
Crawford has yet made to the perma- 
nent in literature. 


* 
* 


PAUL KESTER lets himself out in one 
little stanza in The Bookman for De- 
cember, entitled ‘‘The Coming of Re- 


COMMENT: g! 
volt,’? in which he informs the world 
that he has been passive and he has 
submitted to the law, and has seen 
things go wrong, and still has held his 
peace, ‘‘ believing in the law until this 
hour.’? Mr. Kester should have de- 
veloped his new policy and not left us 
to question whether he proposed to be 
a small violator and criminal or a great 
historic character, like Guiteau, and 
go thundering down the ages. 

* * 

. 

TISSsOT, the French artist, whose re- 
markably original series of paintings 
illustrating the life of Christ, are the 
talk of the day, has perpetrated one 
piece of work which one layman yet in 
his sins — the sin of ignorance promi- 
nent in the category —makes bold to 
pronounce atrocious. The work pur- 
ports to represent the Devil taking 
Jesus up “‘ unto an high mountain”’ to 
show Him all the kingdoms of the world- 
The artist represents a shadowy and 
enormously elongated devil sailing up- 
ward through the night and holding 
up in front of him a comparatively 
small, doll-like figure robed in white, 
as though he were holding it up for 
exhibition. The arms and feet are stiff 
and expressionless as a doll’s, and there 
is a general powerlessness in the little 
figure which comports not well with 
that other Scripture story of Jesus and 
the money-changers in the Temple. 
The theology of the picture is more de- 
plorable than that of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ 
In Milton’s masterpiece we find Satan 
almost an equal adversary of the King 
of Heaven, but from Tissot’s picture of 
Jesus and the Devil there can be but 
one conclusion; namely, the potency of 
the Devil, the impotency of Jesus. It is 
impossible to conceive of this doll-like 
creature as capable of rising to the 
height of the conclusion of Luke’s story. 

* * 
* 

ARE we giving our children right 
ideas of success? Dr. Oppenheim, in 
his thoughtful work, ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of the Child,” quotes M. de Level- 
ayne as saying that “success” in life 
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does not mean proficiency in money- 
making, in professional skill, or in any 
form of special activity. Rather it 
means that a man should represent the 
best civilization,of his time, that he 
should stand for intellectual strength, 
moral strength, that he should be 
strong in his affections, amenable to 
proper authority, mindful of his natural 
and artificial limitations. Such a man 
would represent the finest flower of 
human life; his presence would be an 
inspiration and an example to all who 
came in contact with him. 
Every part of him stands in absolute 
harmony with his whole organization. 
There could be no one-sidedness, no 
atrophy of one function associated with 
hypertrophy of another. Such a man 
would represent the workings of a 
system which nourished in the proper 
order and manner every group of cells 
in his body. And when his nutrition 
was so devised as to bring him into the 
best working with his environment, he 
would naturally attain the excellence 
which we now look upon as an ideal.” 
Dr. Oppenheim adds this tremendous 
truth—not new, but an old truth newly 
presented with much force: That a 
child is the creature of surrounding, 
modifying influences; that he is, to a 
large extent, what his environment 
makes him; that his development rests 
heavily upon those who provide the en- 
vironment. 
#* 

MR. JEREMIAH CURTIN, translator of 
‘** Quo Vadis,’’ ‘‘ With Fire and Sword,” 
and other novels of Sienkiewicz, is en- 
titled to all the glory and profit coming 
to him for having discovered greatness 
and interpreted it tothe world. And, 


- too, he is deserving of large credit for 


having translated from an almost wholly 
alien tongue novels which, though 
coming to us at second-hand, retain so 
much of life that nothing seems to have 
been lost. It is all the more deplorable 
that Mr. Curtin should give so many 
evidences of haste and consequent care- 
lessness. For example: In that vivid 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 





little picture of the Christ, ‘‘Let Us 
Follow Him,’’ occurs this distressing 
double negative: ‘‘ He had tried to per- 
suade himself that there was nothing 
more in life and could not be.’? In an- 
other place he thus carelessly violates 
another fundamental rule of grammar: 
‘“‘That is why neither the cross nor 
death terrify him.”’ e 


* & 
* 


MR. WALKER, in his Cosmopolitan for 
December, put out twenty-six questions 
which he had previously laid before Mr. 
Howells, Mr. Depew, Mr. Croker and 
other good and great ones, as to fear and 
how it affects them,or might affect them. 
This is certainly a new way, and can’t 
be a very expensive way, of attaining 
to that seventh heaven of the magazine 
editor of the period, a direct connection 
with greatness. It is interesting and, 
to some, almost amusing, to note that 
Mr. Croker’s chief fear is that his 
friends may misunderstand him. Some 
of us, remote from Mr. Croker’s 
seat of empire, have done this great 
and good man the injustice to surmise 
that his chief fear would be lest his 
friends should understand him. 

baa 

TO MUCH more purpose, the editor 
of the Cosmopolitan draws out Mr. 
Julian Ralph as to the English ideal of 
gentleman, and then gives his own con- 
ception of the American ideal. Mr. 
Ralph sums up his case against the 
English gentleman by declaring that 
‘*a man of family or title is a gentle- 
man,” and that ‘‘a man following a 
professional calling may be a gentle- 
man if he can get himself accepted by 
the community as such.’’ Mr. Walker 
says the American gentleman ‘‘ must 
be possessed of fine perception, gentle 
manners and generous qualities. It is 
not necessary that he should have 
riches or profession, or even clothes of 
a certain cut.’’ Again: ‘‘The Ameri- 
can ideal gentleman does not lie. He 
does not ungenerously seek a mean ad- 
vantage over his neighbors. He is not 
acoward. He is never brutal.’’ And, 
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again, ‘“‘ He has nothing of that caddish 
tendency which causes so many English- 
men to bow down to the rank and sta- 
tion of those above them — nothing of 
that willingness to wound the feelings 
of others in order that he himself may 
attain some advantage or assume some 
air of superiority.” This is getting 
personal! Good, though. 
*,* 

THAT most delightful interpreter of 
Scottish scenery and life, William 
Black, has finished his last book and 
passed on. It is gratifying to the many 
who have enjoyed him to think of 
him as having suffered no diminution 
of his powers. His last novel, ‘‘ Wild 
Eelin,” is not surpassed by any of his 
earlier novels, though greater fame 
will belong to ‘‘ A Princess of Thule,”’ 
‘*A Daughter of Heth,’’ and ‘‘ Madcap 
Violet.”” These books, as they ap- 
peared, had the decided advantage 
over Black’s later novels, in that 
‘* Wild Eelin,’’ ‘‘ Briseis,’’ and the rest, 
had these to compete with. Gratifying 
as is the thought that this popular 
author wrote not one novel too many, 
still the thought is accompanied by 
sorrow in the thought that the life- 
long toiler was not permitted to live to 
enjoy the otium cum dignitate which 
should follow a successful career. He 
died at the age of 57. 


GD + 
* 


THE publishers of THE MIDLAND will 
be pleased to have, from its readers, an 
expression of their opinion and esti- 
mate of ‘‘Grant’s Life in the West, 
and His Mississippi Valley Campaigns,”’ 
especially from military offivers and 
ex-officers. 


GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


The autbor of “The Minister of 
State ’’ is entitled to a vote of thanks 
from the many who are still struggling 
with the eu sound of u. He spells his 
name with an e—thus, ‘‘ Steuart,’’ so 
that the reader, though hopelessly 
given over to the 00 sound of u, cannot 
err. 


Mr. Zangwill is pleased with our 
James Lane Allen’s style, and enjoys 


the red color of Stephen Crane’s pic- 
tures, and guardedly admits that Henry 
James has interested him. 


Zangwill is rarely puzzled over any- 
thing that man can know or may guess 
at, but he admits he sees lions in the 
way of the Jewish writer of the future 
who grapples with either the problem 
of intermarriage between Jew and 
Gentile, or the problem of ‘‘ Zionism ”’ 
—the reéstablishment of the Jews in 
the Holy Land. 


Rev. John Watson, ugain tempted of 
Major Pond, will make a six weeks’ 
tour in America next spring. 

O. Ian Maclaren, beware of the day 

When the curious American, his curiosity 
already satisfied, looks twice at his two 
cart-wheel dollars before deciding the 
question of going to hear you again, or 
staying away. 


The first complete edition of Whit- 
tier to appear in England is announced 
by Frowde, the London publisher. 


*S. &. 
Open Question,”’’ 
Robins. 


If we mistake not, Morris Rosenfeld 
is the first poet evolved from the sweat- 
shop. The Critic says his bitter experi- 
ences in the sweat-shops become the 
subject of most of his songs. He is a 
tailor by trade. 


Mr. Dooley, after figuring promi- 
nently in the newspapers, now appears 
upon the scene in a little book entitled, 
‘*Peace and War.’’ He appears in the 
role of an Irish-American, Petroleum 
V. Nasby. Mr. Dooley is a shrewd 
reader of the history of our time as it 
unfolds from day to day in the columns 
of the press. He has his mission with 
a large class of people, who feel they 
are straining their mental digestion 
when they follow Albert Shaw’s admir- 
ably condensed history of our time as it 
appears in his American Monthly, or 
when they study the thoughtful com- 
ment of Benjamin Kidd, or James 
Bryce, on the events and tendencies of 
our era. They who want their political 
philosophy put up in few words, well- 
weighed, will wonder a little at the 
fast-growing popularity of the garru- 
lous and funny Mr. Dooley. ° 


The Middie-West has won another 
victory in the field of letters. It was 
won in that most difficult of all fields, 
the field of romance. Its happily chosen 
name is, ‘‘When Knighthood was in 
Flower,’’ and the victor is an Indianian 
born, named Charles Major, a practic- 


Raimond,’’? agthor of ‘‘The 
is Miss Elizabeth 
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ing lawyer in Shelbyville. His book 
has reached its fifth edition and yet is 
not declining in sale. The keen-scented 
Bookman styles it ‘‘one of the most 
vital books that has been written 
recently.’’ 


Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, the Nebraska 
novelist and short-story writer, now 
claimed by literary Chicago as one of 
her very own, has womanfully risen 
above the faint praise which greeted 
her ‘‘Pippins and Cheese” and put 
forth another volume of stories which 
promises to strengthen her hold upon 
the public. It is entitled ‘‘Shape of 
Fear’’ Mrs. Peattie will soon attain 
that Heaven on earth to the aspiring 


, author, a place in the librarian’s list of 


inevitables. We ought perhaps to add 
that this coming woman of Nebraska 
and of Chicago, was born in Michigan, 
and we might as well add that the event 
of her berth occurred about thirty-eight 
years ago. 


Indiana is dlso somewhat proud to 
find she has a real live sculptor in the 
person of George Grey Barnard. 


Mrs. Ward says her “ Helbeck of 
Bannisdale ’ was written primarily for 
the story’s sake, and secondarily to 
show the inevitably tragic clash be- 
tween the unyielding Catholic tradition 
and the restless, impatient modern 
spirit. 


Edward Payson Payson’s ‘ Sugges- 
tions Toward an Applied System of 
Sociology,’’ will soon be out. By the 
way, will the distinguished suggester 
take a suggestion not sociological but 
personal? Why not drop that super- 
flous middle ‘‘ Payson” in your name? 


The novels of Sienkiewicz are all 
translated into English now, and the 
verdict of his admirers is that he is far 
from being a one-book celebrity. 


Mr. Alden, whose literary letters from 
London make one of the popular fea- 
tures of the New York Times Suturday 
Review, finds, or think he has found, 


that Browning’s poetry has lost very 
much of its popularity. He does admit, 
however, that Browning’s verse ‘‘will 
hold its place to some extent.” Mr. 
Alden’s digestion is impaired again. 
London literary life is too rich for Mr. 
Alden’s blood. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES, 


The December Critic contains a series 
of fine pen drawings by Will Rosenthal. 
The series includes Thomas Hardy, 
Henry James, Walter Crane, Bernard 
Shaw, William E. Henley, Arthur W. 
Pinero, John S. Sargent and William 
Archer. 


The Critic is now printed by the Put- 
nams. Its editorship remains with the 
Gilders, Miss Jeannette L. and Mr. 
Joseph B. It celebrates its nineteenth 
birthday with a fine new dress and 
other new outward adornings. Itssales 
have increased greatly since its adop- 
tion of the monthly form. 


The London Saturday Review has 
survived two years of Frank Harris’s 
management and will be given a new 
lease of life by the Earl of Hardwick. 


Mr. George L. Parker, consul at 
Birmingham, has an appreciative re- 
view of Thomas F’. Bayard’s career in 
the December Contemporary Review. 


TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


To L. O.- Call the sun “the sun,”’ 
not ‘‘Old Sol.’’ 


To C.S.—Do not carry the work of 
condensation to the point of eliminat- 
ing necessary articles, conjunctions 
and prepositions. Some of your sen- 
tences cry aloud for amplification. 


To T. W.—You need to study the 
meaning of the word ‘‘rhythm’’— a word 
more important than ‘‘ rhyme’’ tothe 
verse-maker. Try to get the swing of 
the rhythm in the verse you read. 
Some can’t get it; they are not poets 
born, and all the art of schools can 
not make poets of them. 
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THE FOREST LOVERS.* 


As an example of what a modern 
story writer may do with a plot old and 
common as the ancient of days Maurice 


*Maurice Hewlett. Macmillan & Co., New 
York, 81.50. 


Hewlett’s “Forest Lovers” may be 
highly commended. Lack of art in 
construction, in dovetailing plot and 
counterplot, goes for almost nothing in 
the freshness and originality of this 
author’s style of narrative. The book 

















JM 


seems a veritable breath out of good 
green woods which knew the blazonry 
of Chandos and du Gueschin I say 
‘‘seems’’ advisedly, because much will 
always be wanting in any effort to real- 
ize the life and spirit of feudalism. 
The personal equation must count here 
as it bas counted in Kipling’s world of 
beasts. Mr. Hewlett has a lively imag- 
ination, which is held, needfully, in 
check at times. Almost anything may 
happen to his adventurers, who are 
knocked about in the fashion much in 
vogue of late. And yet there is an air 
of probability, confined at times within 
the barely possible, which does not in- 
here, say, in the breathless tales of 
Mr. Anthony Hope. Even the dreams 
and visions which figure so largely in 
Mr. Hewlett’s narrative are kept with- 
in the bounds of tradition and common 
report. 

As for any reason why Mr. Hewlett 
should not let himself go, in romance, 
there can be none. In ‘‘The Forest 
Lovers’’ he hovers on the border-land 
running back and forth across the lines 
of the known and the imagined coun- 
tries. Setting aside all questions of 
art, there are no dull pages and the 
novel is thoroughly enjoyable. 





HISTORICAL, 


In the Story of the Nations series 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are put- 
ting together a set of historical narra- 
tives of unparalleled advantage to the 
average reader and student. These 
books are exactly adapted to the use 
and entertainment of that big and busy 
majority who have not time or need for 
exhaustive research and who yet wish 
to keep within range of the best culture 
and the best intelligence. Bourinot’s 
Canada is a recent addition to a grow- 
ing series of useful and entertaining 
narratives. The book is a lucid and 
interesting story of events and inci- 
dents which have long presented all 
the attraction of most vivid and thrill- 
ing romance. Prescott’s tales of the 
conquestof of Peru and Mexico are now 
known to be-romances, and the gen- 
uine groundwork of them—the bases of 
fact—do not possess the variety, the 
piquancy of interest, which inhere in 
the established woof of Canada’s his- 
tory. Dr. Bourinot has presented Can- 
ada’s genuine romance simply and in 
choice sentences. Had the volume 
been issued a quarter century since I 
know of one young American who would 
have burned his candle low to finish it. 
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THE GREAT SALT LAKE TRAIL. 


In periodical literature New York is, 
at this moment, wholly given over to 
the time-serving gods of gain. A prize 
fighter may now find ample space in 
the columns of its best magazines for 
personal exploitation New York City 
has, in fact, become the center of a 
vast school of poseurs in literature into 
whose ranks the latest puppet of for- 
tune or of notoriety is eagerly wel- 
comed. Literary quality counts for 
nothing. 

There was a time when the appear- 
ance of his articles or stories in Scrib- 
ner’s, Harper’s or The Century would 
have conferred prompt distinction upon 
a young writer—would have stamped 
his product with the mark of genuine 
quality. This is no longer true. In- 
deed, there are but two periodicals on 
this side the Atlantic of which it 
can now be justly said—The Atlantic 
Monthly and The Youth’s Companion; 
and the castles of conservatism around 
these have been somewhat shaken of late 

Many, many of us deeply regret the 
seemingly hopeless involvement of the 
great magazines. It is a distinct irri- 
tation to feel that we can no longer—at 
a news stand, in the hotel lobby, or on 
board train—pick up the current num- 
ber of a sometime cherished conserva- 
tor of literature, without contributing 
to overdone popular sentiment. We 
can’t mend the matter, however, by 
grumbling. We can only bless God 
that the President, in his message, did 
not deem it necessary to specifically 
thank Colonel Roosevelt and Mr. Hard- 
ing Davis for having terminated the 
late war. 

On the other hand, we can accept 
Buffalo Bill as a legitimate poseur— 
and we can thank God for him, just as 
he is. The stamp of universal and 
classic approval is set upon his atti- 
tudes. In this connection, too, one is 
still able to say that good books are 
published in Gotham. 

Colonel Inman and Colonel Cody have 
done yoeman service to the bibliogra- 
phy of history and folklore of the 
greater Northwest. There are enough 
manly and modest things in ‘* The 
Great Salt Lake Trail’’ to save the 
conviction that we are not altogether a 
nation of racketing trumpeters. Per- 
sonally the writer is only sorry that 
Colonel Inman could not have had at 
command all the material which be- 
longs in the story of the old trail. To 
have been unable to present—ever so 
briefly —the personal histories and ex- 
ploits of Sublette, Felix Michaud, 
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Jacques Boyer, ‘‘Arkansaw John,” and 
other frontiersmen of marked ability, 
who helped to line out and to defend 
the overland paths, must have given 
the author and his helper keen regret. 
As to the verisimilitude of their pic- 
tures the writer can testify from per- 
sonal knowledge. 

In many journeys, from 1874 to 1886, 
he camped upon the Salt Lake road, 
and there is scarce a day’s ride of it 
which has not been Vividly brought to 
mind in the reading of Inman’s book. 
The style in which this book is written 
is very readable—much superior to 
that of ‘‘The Ranch on the Oxhide.” 
‘*The Great Salt Lake Trail’’* is in- 
deed a noble volume in contents and 
in mechanical make-up—a credit to its 
authors and its publishers. 

F, W. CALKINS. 





CELEBRATED TRIALS.t 


To one who is read in the law, and a 
familiar of court rooms, Henry Lauren 
Clinton’s ‘*Celebrated Trials’’ can 
scarcely fail to offer entertainment and 
instruction of a high order. More can 
be said, however, for the book makes 
strong appeal to the general reader. 
At least the reader of some culture and 
a@ sane mind, who has not been able to 
shake off the fascination of a great and 
sensational criminal trial, will here 
find such trials reported in that dignity 
of language which belongs to them. 
Methods of procedure, points of law 
and evidence are carried and made 
clear in the progress of reports which 
are written in story form, and possess 
all the fascination of fiction of high 
merit. The student of language who 
wishes to gain the mastery of clear, ex- 
plicit English, and a fine, nervous style 
of talking and writing, may use Mr. 
Clinton’s book with profit, as a manual 
of exercise. In the ‘‘Cunningham- 
Burdell,” under trial, there are many 
passages of oratory which deserve to 
rank with the best. in reading this 
book one cannot help regretting the 
decay of that noble school of lawyers, 
bred in ante-bellum days, of which 
Evarts, O’Connor, Tilden, Butler, 
Brady, Clinton and many others are 
shining examples. Less turbulent 
epochs, great commercial enterprise, 
and aaeeel evolution in business life. 


*“The Great Salt Lake Trail’-—by Col. 
Henry Inman and Ool. W. F. Cody. The 
Macmillan Company, New York City. £3.50. 
+ Celebrated Trials,’ Henry Lauren 
Clinton. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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and methods, have bred lawyers of dif- 
ferent mold, and personality seems 
likely to be "eliminated from the pro- 
cess of trial. 

There is instruction of another sort, 
to the shrewd observer, to be found in 
reading Mr. Clinton’s book. The chap- 
ter dealing with ‘Exciting and Ex- 
traordinary Scenes in Serving Writs of 
Prohibition ” certainly furnishes inci- 
dents which have had no parallel in 
the later decades. Except upon a few 
occasions in Congress and among certain 
State legislatures, our exhibitions of 
mob violence have been confined to up- 
risings of the proletariat. 





Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard, author 
of ‘*‘ South Sea Idyls,’’ and other popular 
and valuable books of travel and de- 
scription, has given a travel-loving 
world the pleasures, bumors and enthu- 
siasms of a journey from Suez to San 
Marco without any of the many personal 
discomforts of the trip. His work is en- 
titled ‘‘ A Cruise Under the Crescent.’’* 
It is a book of 358 pages, and the pages 
are profusely illustrated with original 
drawings, from full-page pictures to 
thumb-nail sketches. These drawings 
invade the printed page at every point. 
Far from being obtrusive, they give at 
a glance the real thing which even the 
best chosen words can suggest only. 
Mr. Stoddard’s work is free from the 
oppressive symbolism of ‘‘The Land 
and the Book,’’ and equally free from 
the disturbing skepticism and _ rid- 
icule of things held sacred, whieh 
characterizes ‘‘Innocents Abroad.” 
Mr. Stoddard takes the stories told of 
relics as they are given him and passes 
them on without questioning them or 
endorsing them, but between the lines 
the reader sees the author’s amiable 
smile which, being interpreted, says: 
‘*Don’t make yourself uncomfortable 

over them; remember the genuineness 
of Christianity doesn’t depend upon 
their authenticity.’’ Mr. Stoddard isa 
good traveler Nothing disturbs his 
rye aed or his equanimity, and in 
is company the tourist, by book, sees 
much that he wouldn’t see alone, and 
sees through much which, with many 
another traveler, would remain, as it 
appears at first sight, an enigma. His 
‘*Cruise Under the Crescent’”’ is a 
pleasing panoramic view of Bible 
seenes and of the cities, towns and 
towers and daily life of the Turks. 


*Rand, Botally & Oo., Chicago and New 
York. $1.50. 
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TRINITY HALL, WASHINGTON, PA. 


This school, situated in Wash- 
ington, Pa., southwest of Pitts- 
burgh, is in the stately mansion 
of the proprietor and Rector, in 
the midst of forty acres of beauti- 
It unites in the most 


ful park. 
felicitous manner the advantages 


conferred by a well ordered 
home and an ably conducted 
educational institution. The 
graceful sweep of the broad 
driveways is suggestive of the 
approaches to a gentleman’s 
home rather than to a temple of 
learning. The first glimpse of 
Trinity Hall, vine and ivy-clad, 
is wholly charming, conveying 
the impression of abundant hos- 
pitality, seclusion and _ refine- 
ment. This impression is deep- 
ened on nearing the buildings. 
The ample porches are broad 
and deep. Emerald drapery of 
Japanese ivy clings to the walls 
of brick and stone, presenting a 
beautiful appearance, and har- 
monizing admirably with the 
green of the lawns and the sway- 
ing canopy of arching foliage. 
Passing the threshold, one stands 
at the portals of the old mansion 


and is impressed with the loft 
iness of the ceilings, the massive- 
uess of the woodwork and the 
substantial character of all the 
appointments. In 1893 an an- 
nex was erected one hundred feet 
long, which conforms in architec- 
ture and material with the older 
portion. Every appointment 
that will confer health and com- 
fort upon the occupants is found 
in this model school building. 
Special attention to sanitation 
results in pure air at all times 
throughout the interior, secured 
by scientific drainage and care- 
fully devised ventilation. The 
dormitories are the embodiment 
of neatness and comfort. The 
roomy and cheery reading room, 
conveniently arranged bath 
rooms, and a homelike dining- 
room, are features that will win 
the admiration of parents. The 
walls of schoolroom and corridors 
are adorned with large photos 
and other pictures of classic 
scenes. The dining-room is 
bright with palms and flowers; 
the handsome sideboards uphold 
gleaming silverware and fine 
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TRINITY HALL, WASHINGTON, PA. 


china, and on the walls are pic- 
tures of artistic merit. Out of 
each window may be enjoyed a 
superb view of near at-hand 
lawn and trees, and more distant 
hills, town and valley. (— 

A military training is pursued 
at the school in so far as it 
relates to military etiquette, 
physical development, neatness 
of person and prompt obedience. 
A more thorough lot of young 
gentlemen soldiers cannot be 
seen anywhere than the lads at 
Trinity Hall. Whether they are 
at work in the schoolroom, at 
drill, or at play, they are in 
strict accord with their surround- 
ings. They are such young men, 
in speech and deportment, as 
one would expect to find in a 
place where refinement is in the 
very air and culture embodied in 
all the appointments of the piace. 

The requirements are high and 
rigidly maintained, and a boy 
must come with a clean bill of 
mental, moral and _ physical 
health, to obtain admission. 
Said the head of Trinity Hall: 
‘‘We aim to make Christian 
gentlemen and scholars of our 
boys.”’ And certainly this high 
aim has been conscientiously ad- 
hered to and clearly manifested 
in the young men prepared at 
Trinity Hall. 

Owing to the limited number 
of pupils received, and the 
strength and ability of the corps 
of instructors, each boy receives 
an amount of personal attention 
impossible in a larger institution. 

That the body as well as the 
mind of the student at Trinity 
Hall is developed and trained as 
it should be is evident. The 
level spacious baseball grounds 


and athletic field, the tennis 
courts, the devices for physical 
training reveal this fact and in- 
vest the place with another at- 
traction. There is no excuse for 
lack of mental or physical ex- 
ercise, or of hygienic develop- 
ment. The air, the water and 
the general surroundings of the 
place all conduce to the growth 
of that precious possession, 
sound health. Purest spring 
water is brought from a still 
higher elevation and liberally 
supplied to the building, and the 
air that fills the lungs with every 
inspiration, is semi-mountainous, 
inasmuch as Trinity Hall is 
twelve hundred feet above sea 
level. It is easy to understand 
after a visit to this ideal home 
school, an inspection of its in- 
terior and a walk among the 
noble maples, lindens and cedars, 
why there is practically no sick- 
ness at Trinity Hall. 

Said the Rector: ‘‘A boy 
placed in this school at the proper 
age, ten or twelve, and permitted 
to remain through all the forms 
till he is sixteen or eighteen, 
goes into college or business 
equipped mentally, moraliy and 
physically, and armed to resist 
the wiles of the world, the flesh 
and the devil, and prepared to 
take advantage of the real good 
of life. ”’ 

The influences of surroundings, 
particularly upon the young and 
impressionable, exert a potent 
force for good or for evil. At 
Trinity Hall these influences at- 
tain a degree at once subtle and 
forceful, leading the lad into that 
onward and upward course whose 
goal is an upright and honorable 
manhood. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE BUILDING,{202 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD. 


THE CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. 


The Chicago Musical College 
holds a unique position among 
educational institutions. De- 
voted exclusively to music and 
the arts allied with it,its roll of 
pupils is larger probably than 
that of any of the universities. 

During last season when the 
College still occupied quarters at 
Central Music Hall the attend- 
ance numbered over 2,000; and 


now that it has taken possession 
of its magnificent new building, 
the registration of pupils has 
greatly increased and _ fully 
2,500 will receive instruction 
within its walls this year. 

Dr. F. Ziegfield, president and 
founder of the College, has been 
at the head of the institution 
since it was established in 1867. 
He stands foremost among the 
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THE CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. 





DR. F. ZIEGFELD. 


musical educators in America, 
and his reputation as a musician 
and man of affairsis international. 

The faculty is the most bril- 
liant ever brought together in a 
school of this kind and the new 


college building is the finest 


building in the world devoted to 
the uses of a musical college. 
The handsome facade is most 
artistic in design and finish, and 
the beautiful entrance invites 
one to an interior sumptuous in 


its appointments and decora- 
tions. From the fine offices and 
magnificent reception rooms, 
with their solid mahogany finish 
and heavy capetings, through 
the studios—some forty in num- 
ber, and each as richly furnished 
as a private parlor, everything 
is found in exquisite taste, and 
the pupils live in an art atmos- 
phere, which is an important 
consideration in their musical 
development. 
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Publishers’ Announcement 


IDLAND MONTHLY has been sold to Messrs. John 
L. Settle and H. M. Whitener, of Fredericktown, 
Missouri. They have formed a corporation of gentlemen 
of that city who will at once launch the magazine upon a 
greater and stronger career. It will be enlarged to the 
size and style of Munsey and McClure, and the subscrip- 
tion price will be reduced to one dollar per annum, ten 
cents a copy. 

Mr. Johnson Brigham will continue editorial connec- 
tion with the magazine, as wil] most of the large and 
valued corps of editorial assistants and contributors. 

Business considerations, particularly those of the adver- 
tising department, dictate that the office of publication 
shall be changed to a larger city, and the publishers will 
establish MIDLAND’S new home at once in the Century 
Building, St. Louis, where they may be addressed. This 
need not in any way shift the center of interest or field 
of the magazine. It will continue to be, so far as may be, 
the exponent of the literary feeling and development of 
this Midland region. It will start under the new manage- 
ment with an actual bona fide edition and circulation cf 
25,000 copies. 

Messrs. Conaway & Shaw have parted with the prop- 
erty with deep regret and reluctance, but the demands of 
their growing printing trade, in all its varied lines, 
compelled the action. 

It is becoming generally understood that Conaway & 
Shaw are not only printers of the state work and reports, 
but of all kinds of book, catalogue, bank and blank work, 
employing from seventy to one hundred workmen. 

It was impracticable for MIDLAND to be managed by 
salaried assistants, and the magazine was therefore sold. 

We trust all the oid friends of MipLAND MONTHLY 
will join with the new ones in sustaining it. 

Conaway & SHAw. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 14, 1899. 
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An Opinion 


Colonel Emerson recently placed 
the MS. of the coming history in the 
hands of an officer of Grant's Vicks- 
burg army, who writes of it: 


The whole work, from the first sentence, is 
most admirable—it is splendid; but this Vicks- 
burg campaign surpasses anything hitherto 
published on the subject. ; 

I served in the artillery during that mem- 
orable campaign, have read all books and all 
magazine articles since published on the sub- 

~y — I Seneet Lana § — all about it, 
ut after reading your Vicksburg campaign 
over and over a —% in MS., I have to confess 
to you that Jd‘d not before know much 
about it. You marshal the origin and record 
facts in so masterly a manner; you treat the 
brave enemy so fairly; you show the immense 
difficulties of the campaign so clearly; you 
bring out in so masterly a manner the splen- 
did strategy, the rapid movements, the bril- 
liant fighting, and Grant's personality and his 
unequaled powers of combination as a great 
field marshal so clearly—that the whole sweeps 
along as a grand panorama, Fiving the reader 
a more vivid, accurate and comprehensive 
view of it all, than all that has preceded it. 
have seen nothing to compare with it. 











Another Opinion 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 3, 1898. 

Publishers Midland Monthly,Des Moines,la. : 
_ Sirs—From the beginning of your publish- 
ing Judge Emerson’s “Grant’s Life in the 

est,’’ down to the breaking out of the war 
with Spain, I read every article of the same 
with very great interest as it appeared in 
THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, but dering the 
little flurry referred to I have been otherwise 
engaged to such an extent and in such a 
way that I was compelled to forego the 
cw ogra for the time. Now that I have fallen 

ack into my old groove I desire to resume 
the story where I left off—I can not afford to 
miss it. Judge Emerson’s painstaking energy 
and industry, coupled with his judgment as to 
what to select from the material at his com- 
mand, and as to how to present it, have spun 
a thread that is destined to prove most valu- 
able in time to come, besides being intensely 
interesting to those whose memory extehds 
back to the time covered by the story 

Yours truly, 
‘ J. N. Morrison, 

Major and Judge-Advocate, U. S.A. 





CoL. J. W. EMERSON closes 
with this month the SHILOH 
AND CORINTH CAMPAIGNS, and 
the FOURTH BOOK of the com- 
plete history will begin with the 
February, 1899, issue, under a 
slightly modified title. 


THE VICKSBURG AND CHAT- 
TANOOGA CAMPAIGNS 


Are among the most thrilling 
of the great series of campaigns 
in which the great General nar- 
rowed the web of soldiery about 
the Confederates. 


Send in your subscription re- 
newals at once if you are inter- 
ested in this great War History. 


SPECIAL—If you will send 
two new subscribers at $1.50, 
your own subscription will be 
extended one year — $3.00 for 
the three. 


This offer holds good until 
Fanuary 21, 1899, ONLY. 





Conaway & Shaw, Publ 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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emodeling a Gown 


becomes a pleasing occupation, provided it was stitched on a Singer 
Automatic. The elastic seam made by this machine is perfectly 
safe when locked, but can be taken apart instantly when unlocked. 
Thus its use is especially desirable for the clever woman who wishes to 
make over a garment so that it may conform to the changing styles. 
Whether in the hands of the amateur or the expert, this simple bit of 
mechanism is the most convenient and effective of any. 

Having all the advantages claimed for other «‘ automatic " sewing 
machines, the Silent Singer has many points of prefer- 
ence that can easily be demonstrated by comparison. Of faultless 
construction and finish, it is absolutely the lightest-running, 
the simplest and most compact. It is more easily threaded, and its 
parts are better protected from dust. The broad treadle better pro- 
motes the health and comfort of the operator, because it is 
lower and the position of the feet can be changed at will. These points 
are worthy careful consideration by those of delicate health or unac- 
customed to continuous use of a sewing machine. 


Sold only The Singer Manufacturing Co. "ces is every 
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\ The Proof of 


\ the Pudding is 
|) <i in the Eating... 





In Photography 
Seeing is 
Believing 
Make it 
a & point 
to call and 
have yours \\ 
made at the 
same place. 
They are 


Up-to-Date 


and are made by 


‘ i 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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$2.7 
A REGULAR $5.00 WATERPRUOF 
4 No Money. Get thined. out 
is ad. ou 
Send No M = and send to us, 
state your height and weight, state 
number of inches around body at 
breast taken over vest under coat 
close up under arms, and we will 
send you this coat by express, C. 0. 
., subject to examination; examine 
and try iton at your nearest ex- 
press Off.ce and if found exactly 
as represented ard the most won- 
derful value you ever saw or heard 


7 « 2 "4 — > a) a 
= “=a = ee : 
> of and equal to any coat you can buy , 
for $5.00, aaa theexpress agent oar special 56 PIE FULL SIZE, 
offer priee, #2. 75, and express charges. For Families 
THI 


MACKINTOSH is latest | There is no fake abou : t once. Every 

1899 style, made from heavy waterproof, son answering this ~ | oa ata Hesiconely sted 
tan color, genuine DavisCovertCloth;extra | Set absolutely free—we mean it. There is no trick, no juggling 
long, double breasted, Sager velvet | with words, nothing but what is honest. Our offer isin black & white, 
collar, fancy plaid lining, waterproof | no misrepresentation of any sort; everybody can receive & take ad- 
sewed, strapped and cemented seams. vantage of it, & we positively will not go back on it no matter what 
suitable for both rain er overcoat, and | it costs us. We wish to put our paper on top, & will do anything to 
cuarauteed greatest va'ue ever offered id it in the lead quickly. It is one of the t & most interesting 
at by us or any other hou: e. For Free ‘ashion, News & Story Papers in existence. You can prove all we say, 
= Cioth Samples of Men’s Mackintoshes up | the absolute truth, if you will send us 10e. silver or 1 Se, stamps 
to 8.00, and Made-to-Measure Suits | tocover expense of postage, mailing, addressing & packing, & we will 
and Overcoats at from $5.00 to $10.00, write for Free | send you the paper for 3 months free. {-Everv onecan have their 
Book No. 80. Address, choice of Breakfast, Dinner or Tea Set Free. All Sets carefully 

ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. | boxed & packed at our expense. POPULAR FASHIONS, 

ir.’ 


Cae hesbeck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —kdl New York City, DEPT. 216, P. 0. BOX 2617. 
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Make lowest prices ever quoted 
We positively on strictly high grade vehicles. 


hm ma’ \ Send for Illustrated Gatalogue ‘of be 
[Sosa SAV \S i Harness, Saddles, Bicycles, etc., and all kinds 
ISAO 


= 
YS L| YI \ of goods for the complete equipment of the home 
; Our prices are a wonder to even shrewdest buyers. 
$ 5 Buys this up-to-date, fully 
hi 


guaranteed Road Wagon. ASBURY W. BUCKLEY Co. 


i best vehicle of the kind ever 
offered for so little money. 345 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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Learn to Stuff Birds 
Learn Taxidermy--Learn To-day 





Because Success is Guaranteed From the Start! Because the work is plesant as well as 
rofitable. A Vollection of Birds is both Beautiful and Valuable. Birds, Animats, Fish, 
eptiles, Etc., may be preserved, with little trouble. as revords of the day’s chase. 

Boys, Girls, Men and Women can do nice work from the start and cin become Expert 
in one week. Mounted birds find a ready sale, besides you can make money teaching 
your friends. Every school should have a collection of native birds and auimals. 

TAXIDER is a compound of wonderful embalming power. It is not necessury to skin 
birds or animals when using Taxider. Birds, when mounted with Taxider. become as hard 
as stone, and will last a thousand years undisturbed by moth or time. Nv tools required 
excepting those that everyone has. 

One Box Taxider is enough to mount 30 birds the size of a quail, with full instructions 
for mounting everything. lso instructions for tanning skins for rugs,etc. Price, $1.00. 





SEE WHAT ONE IAN SAYS. 


TacoMA, Wash., Aug. 9, 1898.—Mr. F. L. Ackley. I received the box of Taxider some 
time ago; it works fine. I have just finished mounting a beautifulswan. I have already 
a nice collection of birds, and a claxs of seven boys. It is really wonderful how it works. 
The very first bird I mounted was a success. lease find enclosed money order for one 
dozen boxes. Please rush as I am in quite a hurry. Thanking you for past favors, I 
remain truly yours, J. H. Flanders, Tacoma, Wash. 

I have letters like this from hundreds of people and all are having success. Send for 
a box to-day. You can learn in one hour. Remember. success is guaranteed from the 
start. Taxider is manufactured by 


F. L. ACKLEY, Sioux City, lowa, U. S. A. 
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Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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N TEA SET Sen F 4" a E 
MO) seencces Full eize for family use, bean 


e china tea set & one dozen — rm 
We mean what 





to of this 
fetretans our V Pills, a sure cure for n, indigestion torped. liver, if you agree to sell on! 
box te today and wasend Pils mail, when sold send us the money & we sens 
boxes of Pilea phased oun eon b at together with Sur offer of a 6 prece china tea set suine day mone is received nis 


beral induceme: i Sor the ali wh and tea set for selling our Pilis aro 
Fe ee eee E os ANY. Dept E30 WEST 3th St, NEW VORK O1TY 





Successful Men of Business and Letters be- 


long to the limited and distinguished 
class of men with trained and 


Ese oP TOPS IPS ARE Bi wony Te 19 Fit nt any Gi geen OR PS 

2 rubber drill, head and back oo Ss ys lined with No.4X 
= ide do curtains a 3 or 4 black japanned steel 
bows, Yaar uts, ‘wroug ht iron shifting rail, 
ns, which makes it ad ustable; full length 

k ass lane window. valance frontand rear. 


8.000 WII 80. Order today. WHI pee REE ES ‘ 
FOR RU ~ 7s 
“neal, mm eo & ob. cna) Y NAD, iL ae, Machines, 





Ph oto Ss by Belong to the limited and distinguished] 


class of great and successful 
mechanical creations. 


Free Catalogue of Machines and 
. ° Invincible Supplies.... 
 - 








WILL PLEASE YOu. United Typewriter and 
All the latest styles... Supplies Co. 








411 W. WALNUT STREET. 
DES MOINES... 210 Fifth St., DES MOINES, IOWA 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


Numbers 303, 404, 604 E. F., 1044, and Stubs 1008, 1043 and others. Highest awards Paris 
» 3 or Ee 1878 & and 1889, and Chicags: 1893. a 














. The Leading Hotel in Iowa.... 


Savery 
House-— 


RATES, $2.60 TO $4.60 PER DAY. 


An excellent Café on first floor. Service first-class. 
Psices reasonable. 











W. L. BROWN, Mer. * Des Moines, lowa. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers 
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R_ 1899 MACKINT 


SEND NO MONEY, cut this ad, out 
rheight and 


garment from 
ek to waist line, and waist line 
to bottom of skirt; state color wanted 


iton atyour nearest express o! 
fieeandif foundexactlyas rep- 
resented and by far the greatest 
value at _— saw or heard of, 
pay. drei press agent OUR 
SPECIALOFFER PRICE, $2.95, and 


e 

"Tis mA MAL thikTOsH is made of BLACK 
or BLUE genuine RAINGLEY double 
texture, waterproof SERGE CLOTH, 
with fancy € velvet 
collar, double detacha le cape, 
extra full sweep cape and skirt, 
ranteed latest style and fin: 

est tailor-made. 

FOR FRE: 


Just What You 
Want, Ladies! 


Baughman’s Adjustable Tailor System 


provides a large sized Lesson Sheet giving you the 
position of the two hands as they a rie actting 
the machine. Every movement indicated, as ey | 
o:der, and name. No drafting. No calculating. It 
divides the garment according to the form. Always 
— fashion. AGENTS WANTED. 

ress 


J S. BAUGHMAN, 
523 Division Street, BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

















OODR Semple Book No 85C. 
K 0.(! y wor od = 
SEARS, ROE! rogsuC K & c ne. 5 


REE TO ANYONE 


Our new putalogue containin, 
styles of High-Grade — 
very machine is 
warranted for 10 years. 
Have sold through dealers 

in 30 years over 1, 
machines. _Now we are 


oing to sell them 

DIRECT TO YOU 
)) —_—_———and save you——— 
ts) AGENTS BiG PROFIT. 
¢ Our ontalaga tells how you can 
try one hese machines in 
your own home for thirty lays 

before paying for it. 
Feet 2 FAVORITE $9.25 fifi 

Write for testimonials, references and free catalogue. 

DAVIS MACHINE ©0., DEPT. X, CHICAGO,ILL. 








CALIFORNIA IF. 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 











LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Chicago every Thursday via 
Colorado Springs and Scenic Route. 


Southern Route leaves “‘-— eve 
Tuesday via Kansas City, Ft. Wo 
and El Paso to Los Angeles. 


These excursion cars are attached to 


.fast passenger trains, and their popu- 


larity is evidence that we offer the best. 
Write for handsome itinerary which 
gives full information and new map, 
sent free. For complete information, 
rates and berth reservations, see your 

local ticket agent or address 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., 

Chicago. 








ACENTS WANTED 


100 per cent clear profit on a book 
that sells at sight. 


VEST POCKET 


ARGUMENT SETTLER, 


By PRror. Gro. W. ConKLIN, 


matte of Hamilton University, and author of 
Hand Manual of Useful Information,ete. 


Proves a million facts. Never fails to 


ub- 
Easily carried in vest pocket. 
y wants one. Good agents 
a day easy. 

now Mor the book bound 
© in cloth, or 50c for full 
gilt leather bound, and the difference 
between these prices and agents’ prices will be allowed 
on your first order of twelve or more copies. We will 
also send you full particulars of the Argument Settler, 
Webster’s Pronouncing Dictionary, tne German-En —_ 

French-English Dictionaries, Weeks’ Writing Desk 
and other Vest Pocket Fditions on which you can make 
big money Write at once for terms,exclusive territory,ete 


E. A. WEEKS CO., Pus.isHerns. 
521 To 531 WasasH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Aogusintses Caras LaU 











Every home should have our } oved 
Thermal Vapor Bath Cabinet (patente. ) 
It gives a hot vapor bath which forces all impuri- 
ties from the system by natural action of 
the pores of the skin. Immediate relief 
@ vuaranteed in worst forms of Rheuma- 
tiem, Neuralgie,LaGri as 

‘4a Female Complaints, Insom 

r ood, Skin, Nerve and 

Diseases; reduces Sur 
Flesh. One bath cures the worst 
Mcold, Unequaled for general bathing 
urposes. Folds up when not in use. 
Price €5.00, Ladies should have our 
Complexion Steamer, used in con- 
junction with Cabinet; ye $1 ween -t 

Invaluable for the successfu 
PRICE $5.00 treatment of Asthma and on 
tarrh. Clears the skin, removes pimples, blemishes, 
blotches and salt rheum; gives a sft, velvety ay 
E Descriptive circular and testimonials to all who write. 
INDU! 


WOCLENKOPP & McCREERY, 210Summit St.Toledo,0. 


W. L. Morris 


FLORIST. 


City Store, 516 Walnut St. Phone 384. 





Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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I never thought 
of that! 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 


Railway Co. lights its through trains 
with electricity. 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
Railway runs through the most at- 
tractive farming sections in Illinois, 


Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Minneso- 
ta and Dakota. 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
Railway has over one hundred of the 


most popular summer resorts on its 
lines. 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 


Repear owns and operates 6,151 
miles of first-class road. 


For further information in regard to this great 
railway, address 


Geo. H. Heafford, 


GEN. Pass. AGT. CHIC4GO, ILL. 





WHEN « TRAVELING 


ASK FOR TICKETS OVER THE 


BURLINGTON 
ROUTE 


It Affords the Best Direct Line te 


Chicago, Peoria, Kansas City 
St. Louis, Denver, Des Moines 
St. Joseph, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


NEW SHORT LINE 


To Montana and the Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound Points via the Black Hills and Billings. 
Personally conducted Oalifornia Excursions 
are run by this line every Wednesday. 


98 per cent Sunshine by this Route. 


You can obtain detailed information about the 
train service, rates, time, etc., viarthis route 
from any ticket agent, or by addressing 


P. S. EUSTIS, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Il. 





DAWA 3 Days 


The 


ee VIA... 


Pacific Express 


Leaves Chicago at 10.30 

p.m. daily. Through Palace 
Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and 
Portland, with through Sleeping Car 
accommodations to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and through Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car Chicago to California. q 


Detailed information will be furnished 
on application to W. B. KNISKERN, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Te All principal agents sell tickets 





The 
Overland 
Limited_~» 


All meals served in Dining 
Cars. 

. Palace Drawing-room Sleep- 
ing Cars leave Chicago daily 
at 6.00 p. m., and run through 
to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles without change via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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AND THiS AD. and we will 
send you this BIG 


SEND US ONE DOLLAR 


300-) 
new RESERVOIR STO 
reight, 


you eyer saw or heard 
of, pay the freight 
nt OUR SPECIAL PRICE, 
$11.50, less the $1 sent with 
order, or $10.50 and freight 
charges. THIS STOVE is size 
8x18; oven is 18x17x11; top, 
height, 2834. "Made 
testpigirem, large flues, 
{ eut tops, heavy cut centers, 
heavy enon, ars, tntogs, with.very heavy sec- 
B tional fi ouch f bailed ash pan, slide hearth- 
late and side oven shelf, poue food. oven door kicker, hea 
in-lined oven doo’ on doors, front, 
— etc. Extra oan deep, a Besteoal burn. 
‘made; we fe farnish anextra a making it a perfeet wood burner. 
ISSUE A BINDING GUARANTEE with every stove. Your local 
nuneaall ask at least $20.06 for suchastove; order this and you 
will save at least $8.00. The freightis only about $1 foreach 500 miles. 


Our New Free Stove Catalogue Shore the most complete line 


and heat- 

= YY $1.95 and up. THIS NEW BIG S00-POUND AC ACHE ME QUEEN RESER- 
COAL STOVE at 811. 50, $1.00 with order, is a wonder of value. 

a at once before our stock issold. Address, 
EBUCEK & pest’ Su 








A Million Testimonials 


Chea Be on 
Earth, Falton. Neen gy and Wayman ‘Srreetn, “CEYGAGO 
(Bears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly 
5 &re not so convincing as the 
30 DAYS TAIAL FREE 


we offer on every Incubator we make. 
Duval, Old Church, Va., 


i ———— | 

\ : 

50 chicks fi iO ~ itd 
chicks from eggs — -* 

aw can do as well. Send —_ 

r No. 47 Catalogue 4 

BuckerE INCUBATOR co. Springfield, Ohio. 





Well-Kept ClOth@S on asin 


Its the NEATNESS not the NEW- 
NESS which makes good appearance. 


GOOD FORM CLOSET SETS 


preserve the form and fit of every garment, 
stretch the bagging out of trouser knees, 
wrinkles out of everything worn by man, wo- 


man, er child. Our trousers hanger clasps 
and suspends, leaving no marks. Our skirt 
hanger adjusts to fit any size. Our garment 
yoke suits all shoulder garments. And the 
closet loop saves all the room in the closet. 
GENTLEMWENS’ $2 SETS. LADIES’ $8 SETS. 
12 Garment Yokes, 12 Garment Yokes, 
6 Automatic Trousers Hangers, 12 Skirts Hangers, 
3 Closet Loops, 4 Closet Loops, 
Expresa Prepaid. Two Seta toOne address 85.00. 
AutomaticTrousers Hangers,30c. each; 4ormore,2 25¢. each. 
Closet Loops. . : .25¢. 5 20¢. 
Garment Yokes, $1. 00 per doz.; 4 or more doz. 75c. doz. 
Skirt Hangers... .$1.25 - 3 - Bae > 


Your money back if not satisfied. If you do 
not find at your store, remember we vay exoress 
charges. Booklet free by mail. 


> CHICAGO FORM CO., 1508 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO. 








| 
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Our Mammoth Catalogue enqiies ~~ 


to buy an: ing you waasin. WV) —— 
‘sical 


FREE givrenghneze 


ments, etc., at lowest wholesale prices ailed fever on 
receipt of six cents for postage 


M. Bazzett & Co., 100 E. Madison, Chicago, Ill, 


. 107.309 NOW IN USE 


BIG SERVICE LITTLE COST 


Its Convenient Hot 
Water Supply, 
so necessary to any bath, and 
that it may be used in a bath or 
any other room to equal advan- 
tage, in connection with water 
service or independently is what 
is making the ‘Mosely’ famous. 
Complete with heater 
$26 50 up;delivered east 
of Rocky Mountains. 
Monthly payments if 
wanted . 20 styles. Send 
Gas, Gasoline, Oil = & oe 
MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO., 

358 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
The Book Lover [art handsome. 
unique m azine. 


Querterty; $1ayear. Sample 2sc. 1203 R. Market 
r 


t., San Francisco, Cal. 
OPIUM ers. Positively no interfer- 
ence with work or business, 
Send for FREE SAMPLE and book. DR. 
PURDY, B. Binz Bidg., Houston. Tex. 


The Siberian Diamond 


is the finest imitation ever discovered—deceiving all 
diamond experts. Set up in Genuine Solid Gold Dia- 
mond Mountings, in any design or style, in Rings, 
Studs, Scarf Pins, Ear Drops or $I to 
Pendants, ranging in price from 
Illustrations and designs sent free of charge. Ev- 
ery one Ferrentesd to retain its brillianc a for 1 year. 
S & CO., 115 Dearborn St., Chicago, [ll 











HABIT. A New Guaranteed 
Pain‘ess and Safe Home Cure. 
pa different from all oth- 








$5,000,000 for distribu. 
=. Shares $2, a month. 


for Bulletin. 


eT 0} HB): =a 
&Co., Station A, New York. 


9.50 
Suit 


| Latest City Styles | 


You can be a well-dressed man 
if if you know how. Write us for 
jamples and Booklet ‘How to 
Look Well, Dress Well, and 
Save Money.”’ 


Large Fashion Plate 
— Free! 





We can make to 
our measure a 
ine, All-Wool 








Samples 


The DAVIS MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO 
SOUTHERN LANDS! 


If you are interested in the subject you 
can secure full information free by ad- 
dressing J. F. OLSEN, Agent, Land and 


Industrial Department, Southern Rail- 
way, 80 Adams Street, Chicago, or M. V. 








“RICHARDS, Washington, D. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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$1.96 BUYS A $3.50 Suit. 


ts, A oem cod *+KANTWEAROUT”’ double seat 


knee, Regular $3.50 Boys’ 2-Piece Knee- be 5) 
“Rasen going at St. oo. A NEW SUIT FRKE for 
any of these suits which don’t give satisfactory wear. | 
Cut this ad. out and 
Send No Money. send to us, state age of 
boy and say whether large or small for age, 


¥ we will send you the suit by express, C. O. 













, Subject to examination. You can examine Cleans wood-work without injury to the 
oe, ‘our express office an ‘ound perfectly : . ° 
2 at four expre equal to suits sold in your town finest oil or varnish finish RESTORES 


hag a y your express agent our special offer ORIGINAL LUSTRE. Unequalled for 
1.85 NEE PANT SUITS are for boys | | WASHING DISHES, CUT GLASS, FINE 


oie 415 ss me pot e, — are retailed everywhere 
at $3.50, Made with double seat and knees, latest CHINA, SILVER, etc. 


1399 style as illustrated, made from aspecial wear- 
resisting, heavy weicht, ALL-WOOL Oakwell cassimere, 0 and E 
neat, handsome pattern, fine serge lining, Clayton 


patent interlining, padding, staying and rein- Package containing enough to clean ten 
forcing, silk and linen sewing, fine tailor-made throuchout, a suit id fi 
oar boy or parent suits, overegats of. = a tar Gascalte 36 rooms sent prepaid for 25 cents. 

Clothing (suits, overcoats or ulsters r ‘ : : 
YEARS, write for 8 —_— Book N — pan PM argon A fashion plates, Write for general agency-or premium list. 
tape measure and full instructions how to order. 

os and Sronseate —_ = ged from $5.00up. Samples American Soap and Chemical Co. 
sent free on epprice MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK ‘a CO. (Inc.), Chicago, Ill, 


k & Co. are th ughly reliable. —Kditor.) _ 

















1850--48 YEARS SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS--1898. 


' ‘The United Spates, Lie surance 60. 


ASSETS $7,623,100, PAID TO POLICY HOLDERS OVER $20,000,000. 


AM* POLICIES issued are incontestable after one year. Allows thirty days of grace for the payment of 

premium. Have no restrictions whatever as to travel, residence or occupation. Assured can 
honeuer at coy time after third year the full cash surrender value. Death claims paid promptly without 
discount. Final results on policies unexcelled. Easiest selling policies on the market. 


OUR CONVERTIBLE LIFE POLICY!AS{LOW AS $12.90 PER THOUSAND, AGE 265. 


F—_ With dividends it furnishes twenty years of insurance at an average cost of only $6.00 per year. Women 
writtem as well as men. Teachers make good agents. Liberal contracts to agents and active agents 
wanted. Write for information. 


L. E, SPENCER, sem 809-810 Equitable bees Des Moines, Iowa 


pevwg ~~ ~~ puuwvvvvee Atta te bubdiad 


Scene re as ae 
| 
{ 
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PUCCT TCC 


\> 


FLORIDA-CUBA | 


THE. MEMPHIS #« ROUTE 


KANSAS CITY, FORT SCOTT & MEMPHIS R. R. 





AS INAUGURATED daily through sleeping-car_ service, : 
Kansas City to Jacksonville, Fla. via Memphis, Birming- ; 
, ham, Atianta and Macon, in connection with train leavin, 
a . Kansas City at 10:40 A. M., reaching Jacksonville at 9:35 A. q 
: second m , with close connections for all South Florida : 
: points, and making but one change of cars, Kansas City to Ha- 
. vana. For map and time table folder and sleeping-car reserva- 
; tions address f E. LOCKWOOD, G.P.A. Memphis Route, Kansas 
City, Mo,s8 28 38 8 
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HAIR SWITCH 65 CENTS. Do you 


Plas. SELL HUMAN HAIR SWITCH3S to match 


hair at from 650 225, the equalrol 
pe itehes that e oftes B00. on (k) n ee (d ) 
‘u 8s ad out and send 
OUR OFFER: {> 8, inclose a good sized 
sample of the B., pak wanted, and cut it 
out as near the roots as possible, inclose em 
= special price quoted and & cents extra to 
stage, and we will make the switch to 
2 your hair exaet, and send to you by 
mail, postpaid, and if you are not perfectly The... 
satistied, return it and we will immediately ” 
} refund your money. ‘**Happy Thought 
Gur Special Offer Price as follows: 2-oz. switch 
20-in. long, long a 65c; short stem, 
90c; 2-0z. 22-in. long, short stem, $1.25 
3-0z. 22-in. long, short stem, $1.503 tor. rouser 
24-in. long, short stem, $2,253 334-oz. 26-in. 
long, short stem, $3.25. WE GUARANTEE P 
OUR WORK the highest grade on the 
market. Order at once and get thcse special re Ss a nd 


prices. Your money returned if you are not 


iarfont daira oe | Hanger. 


SEAms, ROEBUCK & CO.(Inc. ) ne 
¢ pens oes ae ied Prevents bag; ing at the knees 
Each hanger holds two pair of 

0 aad trousers and keeps them both 
THE creased and in Good Form 
2 A es FTE ST permanently for what it costs 


to IRON ONE PAIR ONCE. 
They ae. all the latest improvements Gtx indies’ skirte can be kept 


id are sold at very low prices and with three hangers on one 
CUARANTE to please every closet hook. prego s of trou- 
customer. Send 6c. for our 148 page sers or skirt can be instantly 
catalogue which contains full des- taken down or replaced with- 

criptions of our extensive line out disturbing the others. 

tells how to raise poultry Made in one piece of Nickel- 
successfully. Send for it at once. Plated Spring Steel, will not 

DES ™'NES INC’B CO. break, wear out, get out of 


‘ order or soil the finest fabric 
Box 405, {cs Moines, Iowa. Weighs less than three ounces 


and no grip packed so full but 


MENTOLOGY. | there is still room for it. Sent 


postpaid for 
Inner Mysteries of Life, Psychology, etc. 25¢ 
° 


POSITIVE, SCIENTIFIC, RATIONAL. if ordered at one time 


Hypnotism taught to anyone in four lessons under {will hold ten gar- 
absolute guarantee of success. Send Stamps for prospec- ments ]|sent postpaid for aa i 
tus. Address, 


Oriental Institute of Occult Sciences, J. F. BROCK, 
P. O. Box, 385, 607 O. Water 8t., Sparta, Wis. 
ProrF. G. A. RICARD, Principal. CHICAGO, ILL. ——— 

















All makes and models, oe ip on 


—_— 
must be closed out at once. tip 
New °97 modela, nn : 4 
Y Banteed, $9. 75 to | 
— & hopworn and ena ote 

. wheels, @8 to Sim  owell | 


°98 modela, @ @85. 
Great factor. ry, clearing 





sale. Shipped to any one Ss or Heat Absolutely Safe. Cataloree Free. 


m approval without eed de- 
ran approval wt book free. TRUS COTT BOAT MFG. CO, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


by a little wo fC ARE ee: sample wheel . 
rk for us. | 
to rider agents, Write at once for ourspecialoffer. | : OTHERS DO 


L. G. MEAD & PRENTISS, CHICAGO ILL. And so can re make money with 
| ae one of our Magic Lanterns. Suit- 
% ry 
; Ir @ able for home, society or exhibition 
| wu paren. Write for list of styles 
7 ‘ and war pictures. 
A powerful and thrilling history of Cuba | [{O@i) ieee Mcintosh BATTERY & 
and the late wars. A complete descrip- — OPTICAL CO. 
tion of the Island, describing the great Chicago, Ill. 
agricultural and mineral resources. How 
fortunes can be made there with small Se ee oe oF ons ras ‘ind otk 
capital. 40 views made from photo- ff eS ee ee 
graphs taken on the Island. A complete we shall sell Sache arttiiedaen ore weate anal arte om 
map, showing every road and river in | ely LOW PRICE of $3.98 EACH. Rach ood very 
Cuba; also a WAR MAP, showing where . i sacompanted vith our uarynice for 30 years, Think of 
our army and navy will fight with Spain. gold Aled eas, sod guaranteed 20 YEARS for 6. , Thowe 
Price 25 cents. Agents wanted on: sal- third retail price, should ender at once, | Watsh opec- 
re price, should order at once. Watch spec 
ary or commission. Write for circulars. ulatore can make money by buying by the dosen to sell. 


Cuban Pub. Co., 729 13th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


nish-American War He tdoe mate 


tidns and colored maps; sample pootpald, 25e. 
WANTED. Liberal terms. CO-O meer SUBSCRIP- 
TION AGENCY, Elkhart, Indiana 


Please mention*THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 

















| 
ts? Price per dozen, 
om with the pd ly we will include one 
| ne Oe FILLED CHAINS, — retalle t the workd 
| 


pois a Address at once, 
y SAFE WATCH Cco., 1 O0., 19 Warres = 8, NEW YORK, 





RB nic. 
pike ela 
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‘f “Made for the skin of all: 
| people—for bath, for toi-, 
| let—safe, clean, positively 
| pure. | 

| IF your dealer doesn’t: 

F sell Wool Soap, the purest 

' J toilet and bath soap on) 

¥\ earth, send your name; 
and address, and his, too, } 


} ‘g ; 
4 : 
ia ; 
tty i 
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‘Trade Mark Registered 1896. 


Swift and Company, Chicago 


The only soap that won’t shrink woolens § 
Ry SLI RR RM RO 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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The Jewett imei ses names 


Better than any 
other, because 
it does better 
work, more of 
it and for a 
longer time. 
It writes 75 
letters to the 
_ line, has ball- 
-. bearings, 
shades letters 
= == and lines, is 
the most poveetel manifolder and stencil 
maker, and has every late and approved 
feature. Stenotypists who use the Jewett, 
like it. Write for catalogue and prices. 
J * H > M oo R E, Moy tows 4 ency Duplex 


‘ypewriters, 


Pp, S.—The celebrated “Eureka” ribbonissold 616 Locust Street, 
only - us, and gives entire satisfaction. We keep 
typewriter supplies of all kinds for all kinds of DES MOINES, IOWA. 


typewriters. 





a | 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT Capital 


HAS CHOOSEN THE 
Insurance 


Company 


lowa’s Favorite 
Home Company 


he an eee eee " PATRONIZE IOWA INSTITUTIONS 


LTO BE THE S/MPLEST, STRONGEST, ¥ as. 
ORLA ILE MLR AT” 
») 
IN COMPETITION WITH NEARLY ALL — oo re 
THE PROMINENT MAGHINES. ssr09+ £3 DES MOINES. 


@UR HANDSOME GATALOGUE MAKES 
ALL PEAIN. SEND FORIT TO DAY. «aw 4 WITMER & KAUFMAN, City Agents. 

















S. T. BERRY, President. 
J. D. BERRY, Secretary. 
J. S. CLARK, Manager of Agents 
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A Quick Response 10 th 
Lightest Touch 


is the way the 


gsemingion, 





When you buy a shade roller 
that costs a few cents less than 
a genuine Hartshorn, you 
may think it good econ- 


omy, but when ina short 
poe & wih 2 goog | does its work — 


roller, you willrealize J j | Good Work at that. 
that it would have ' i / 


have bought a 


~ Hartshorn 
Roller at 







autograph signature 
of Stewart Hartshorn, 





















horn roller is the result 
of 50 years’ experience in 
the manufacture of shade roll- 
ers. It has unbreakable brack- 
ets, new end fittings and requires 
no tacks. Ask for, and see that 
you get genuine Hartshorn Rollers. 
Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 








































An wm THIS NEW... 
cnet 12 inch éiose 


Christmas 
Gift.2.2.2 


IS ORNAMENTAL AND 
INSTRUCTIVE... 


ALWAYS A SOURCE OF 
INFORMATION AND 
PLEASURE 


B>> Three Times 


lore Information 





7 I Than any other smooth globe, 
regardless of size. It has all 
that is on the common globe 
and, in addition, shows the 
characteristics of the earth be- 
low the water surface. That 
part of the common globe indicating wat r, 
constituting three-quarters of its surface, is 
of very limited interest and imparts vi ry 

little information, but on the Deep Sea Globe 
= these same parts are made 
attractive and instructive by 
showing the depths cf the 
ocean, indicated by shades of 


Stands Furnished in Oxy- coloring, and specially known 

ie dized Copper. , — depths by soundings given in 
ol EE eee, 15.00 The Deep Sea Globe—An Up-to-Date Idea. fi q 

With meridian. "|... 1700 © ee z _— 


it ~+- cpa and ho- anes THE A. H. AN DREWS Co. o00-tne Wa Avennn, 


TO THE ADULT AND THE CHILD 


During the Holidays will give a discount 
of 20% from our regular prices. 


, Gola aiaiet Som isan and Fizr- 


iabeery he’ oo "36 in., 
full mounted, glass 
socket casters. . . 837 
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